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One of the most brilliant and honest autobiographies 
that have ever come out of American business” 


Baltimore Evening Sun. 


| THROUGH MANY WINDOWS | 


By Helen Woodward 


H. L. MENCKEN says: “Full of shrewd observations. The American business 


man is no hero to her. She sees through his throbbing head. She is privy 














. to his childish vanities. An excellent piece of writing—clear, well-ordered 
ri I and full of felicitous phrases.” 
: | SINCLAIR LEWIS says: “The first book to express completely the hard realism hy 
: and exciting adventure of women on the job today.” $2.50 
t By the author ee By the author of | 


“Joanna Godden” ¥ 


Joanna Godden 
Married : 


By Sheila Kaye-Smith ‘ 


“A fine, an uncommonly fine 
book—a living story, well writ- 


of “What Men Live By” 
Adventures of the 
: : Boarderlands of 

I : Ethics 


By Richard C. Cabot 
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By, : A new and modern conception of 

. M1 =o morality, and a searching and By John W. Vandercook _ and well told, rich and — 

i} stimulating discussion of the 6 deubasiea nittaen ‘al with the smell and feel of Sussex {jf 

: ethics of medicine, business, and the civilization of the soil. New York Times, $2.00 
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. by an accurate and sym- 0 

. pathetic observer who has 

The Art of Being lived among them. $3.50 Sanctuary! 
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; By Wyndham Lewis Jesus, Man of Genius By Dallas Lore Sharp Wy 
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i A profound and extensive anal- By J. Middleton Murry A new volume of nature essays Hl 

if ysis of modern society bristling “A gift to religion as well as to by the “logical successor to lf 
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; THE HUMAN ADVENTURE 


By James Henry Breasted & James Harvey Robinson 
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A monumental history of human progress from primitive 
times to the present day, based on the latest researches, and 
written by two of the greatest living historians. 














Two Volumes Over 500 illustrations and 1,400 pages Boxed, $10.00 


Ky IIARPER AND BROTHERS Publishers since 1817 
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HE ELECTIONS of 1926 have fulfilled ex- 
pectations. The country has gone somewhat 
wet and partly Democratic. What has come to be 
a tradition of American politics has been fulfilled 
by the swing away from the party in power at the 
mid-term voting. ‘This does not necessarily or even 
probably indicate a Republican defeat in 1928, 
though the blow to the prestige of President Cool- 
idge, particularly in the defeat of Senator Butler 
in Massachusetts, has been heavy and may prove 
decisive in causing him not to run again. 


THE Republicans have retained at least nominal 
and probably actual control of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, though with their majority much dim- 
inished. They have lost the Senate. As we go to 
press it is not yet certain whether the Democrats 
have achieved an actual majority, but they have 
gained at least seven seats, giving them control by 
a wide margin whenever they combine with the 
progressive Republicans as they are certain to do 
on many important issues. Mr. Coolidge, as a 
result of this situation, will be afforded a convenient 
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alibi for his failure to put through his legislative 
program in the next Congress if he should decide 
to be a candidate. He can plead that the hostile 
Senate tied his hands, and this excuse is likely to be 
accepted as valid by the American people. 


SENATOR BUTLER’S defeat at the hands of 
the voters of Massachusetts is a political fact of the 
first importance. It may have the effect of eliminat- 
ing President Coolidge as a candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for President in 1928. It has the 
appearance of a deliberate repudiation of the Pres- 
ident by the Republican voters of his own state. 
Mr. Coolidge has himself invited this interpretation. 
When he was informed that Mr. Butler was likely 
to be beaten, he personally rushed into the breach 
and did all that he could to surround Mr. Butler 
by the halo of his own prestige. He wrote to the 
Republicans of Massachusetts that just as they had 
never failed him before he trusted they would not 
fail him now. Yet they did fail him and one start- 
ling fact makes the failure the more complete. On 
the Saturday before the election all the Republican 
newspapers in Boston conceded Mr. Walsh's vic- 
tory. Their object obviously was to make it pain- 
fully clear to the Republicans who proposed to vote 
for Walsh that a vote of this kind would inflict a 
personal humiliation on the President. Nevertheless 
the voters persisted. It looks consequently as 
though the Republicans of Massachusetts have al- 
most maliciously spanked Mr. Coolidge in spite of 
his own warning that he would regard a spanking 
as a personal humiliation. 


THERE are, however, qualifying circumstances 
which take away some of the sting of Mr. 
Coolidge’s humiliation. The newly-clected Senator, 
Mr. Walsh, conducted his campaign on the theory 
that he was fighting Senator Butler rather than the 
President. He reiterated in all his speeches that 
good Republicans could vote for him without re- 
pudiating the favorite son of Massachusetts. It is 
an amusing consequence of his shrewd tactics that 
the victors in the contest must now place a totally 
different interpretation on the victory from that of 
their defeated opponents. According to the Demo- 
cratic propaganda it is only Mr. Butler who has 
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been beaten. On the other hand, the President's 
Republican associates must, if they are consistent, 
insist that the President's own fortunes have col- 
lapsed with those of his intimate friend. Of the 
two views, that of the Democrats is probably 
nearer the truth. The President certainly invited 
a spanking and he got it. But it was Senator But- 
ler’s personal unpopularity combined with Mr. 
Walsh’s personal popularity which was responsible 
for what has happened. The Republican voters 
who had decided to oppose Senator Butler re- 
fused to be swerved from voting against him by an 
irrelevant personal appeal from Mr. Coolidge, and 
by their refusal they have vindicated the independ- 
ence of their political judgment. Mr. Coolidge’s 
personal humiliation is not, consequently, as flagrant 
as he and his friends have proclaimed it to be. The 
Republicans of Massachusetts, while loyal to their 
former governor, will not allow him to dictate their 
personal political decisions. They are keeping cool 
with or without Coolidge. 


NEVERTHELESS Senator Butler’s defeat will 
encourage Mr. Coolidge’s opponents in his own 
party to contest his renomination. There are at 
least four prominent Republicans who would be 
glad to run against him provided any one of them 
or the whole four had a fair chance of preventing 
his victory on the first ballot. They will now 
feel fully justified, when the time comes, in trying 
to take delegates away from Mr. Coolidge. How 
far they will succeed is another matter. As we see 
it, the President could even now enter upon such a 
fight with a much better chance of success than any 
one or all of his opponents. But will he be willing 
to pay the price of such a contest? It is stated on 
good authority that he is really hesitating. He 
would probably accept the nomination if it could 
be handed to him without opposition, but rather 
than undertake a sharp, bitter and doubttul contest 
he may prefer to accept retirement with a large 
part of his prestige and popularity still intact. What 
choice he will make still remains to be seen. Mr. 
Coolidge, to his credit be it said, is the kind of 
man who is capable of voluntary abdication. The 
election of 1926, confused as its meaning is, may 
foreshadow to his mind a disloyal disposition on 
the part of the Republican voter which will render 
much more uneasy the head which in the future 
wears the crown of Republican leadership. 


IT WAS written that Governor Smith of New 
York would be reélected by a huge majority. His 
opponent, Mr. Mills, put up a vigorous fight, but 
there is no reason to believe that his attacks ever 
robbed the Governor of the support of any large 
number of voters. Al Smith’s popularity in_his 
own state is undiminished and is unique in the his- 
tory of American politics. His supporters among 
the voters have given to him a succession of the 
most extraordinary personal tributes which any 
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American political leader has ever received. [{e 
succeeded in pulling in with him not only almost t). 
whole Democratic state ticket but the candidate (\,; 
United States Senator. Judge Wagner's election 
is a most welcome footnote to the biography .; 
Governor Smith’s triumph. The new Senator || 
represent a more progressive and vibrant fraction 
of the people of New York than Senator Wa. 
worth, his defeated opponent, has representc( 
Wadsworth’s strength has come from the support 
of the kind of citizens who vote blindly in favor o; 
Republicanism as the bulwark of business prosper. 
ity and political immobility. He was the dogmatic 
enemy of every generous and forward-looking ide. 
Judge Wagner on the other hand represents the 
more impressionable city voters who are not any- 
thing for long and who are easily beguiled by the 
Republican prosperity hounds but who are open to 
conviction and are not afraid of social experiments. 


MACHINE politics won over decency in Pena. 
sylvania and Illinois, though the issue of corruption 
in the primaries evidently played a part in reducing 
the normal Republican majorities in both states. |n 
Pennsylvania, Vare polled only about half the \ 
achieved by his teammate Fisher, the candidate tor 
governor. In Illinois though Smith was victorious 
the normal Republican margin seems to have bccn 
reduced by about two-thirds. It now rests with the 
Senate to decide whether men nominated as were 
Smith and Vare are fit to be seated. 


THE election enhanced the availability of at least 
three Democrats as Presidential candidate 
years hence. First, of course, comes Gov. 
Smith of New York. Governor Ritchie of Mary- 
land, also reélected, is another potential contend 
and Gov. Victor Donahey of Ohio is the thi: 
Ex-Senator Atlee Pomerene, also of Ohio, who on 
the basis of incomplete returns seems to have been 
defeated decisively by Senator Willis, has there) 
lost his chance at the 1928 nomination. Among | 
Republicans no potential Presidential candidate 
emerges from the election returns, although the 
blow to Mr. Coolidge’s prestige necessarily cn- 
courages the supporters of Lowden, Borah, Hoover, 
Dawes and, no doubt, Nick Longworth. 


Al 


THE outcome of the election in Illinois does not 


alter our opinion of the shameful alliance between 
the Anti-Saloon League in that state and Frank |. 
Smith. The League knew that Smith had accepted 
$125,000 from Samuel Insull, public utility king 0! 
the Middle West. It knew that Smith, as public 
utility commissioner, was in a position to make rul- 
ings affecting the value of Insull’s propertics by 
millions of dollars. Nevertheless it endorsed and 
worked for Smith, and thereby condoned as shame 
less and open a connection between big business and 
government as has been seen in this generation 
The Anti-Saloon League has confessed that it is not 
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interested in honest administration. It has, we be- 
lieve our readers will agree, forfeited the respect 
of all good citizens. We are glad to report that 
there is reason to believe it has eliminated itself as 
a factor in Illinois politics for a long time to come. 


[T is high time to make certain things a matter of 
record—-this paragraph is written before seeing the 
election returns. We expect that the Democrats 
will gain strength in both Houses of Congress, prob- 
ably enough strength to thwart the Coolidge admin- 
istration. We expect—as a totally independent 
phenomenon—that business will be less active in 
1927 than in 1926, perhaps considerably so. All 
this year we have been pointing out certain dangers 
which seem now to be materializing—a drop in 
building, automobile production, foreign trade, and 
hence in steel production and other basic in- 
dustries—this situation being aggravated by the 
lack of increased purchasing power among farmers 
and wage-earners to absorb continuously the large 
output which industry is capable of making. But 
we expect that the Republican politicans will at- 
tribute the diminution of prosperity when it occurs 
to the success of the Democrats in this election and 
the partial repudiation of Coolidge economy and 
prosperity which it involved. We expect that this 
will be made the strongest Republican plank in the 
Presidential election of 1928. As a result, the Re- 
publican party is likely to come into full power 
again, as it has many times before, to save the 
nation from evil times occurring during an opposi- 
tion’s suzerainty. And, to predict further, good 
times are likely to come again after bad, and the 
Republicans to take the credit. 


MILLIONAIRE used to mean an extraordin- 
arily rich man—one who owned property valued 
at a million dollars or more. How little it means 
now is shown by the report of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau on income taxes paid for 1924—not a very 
prosperous year for many people. Seventy-five 
taxpayers actually had annual incomes of a million 
or more—a larger list than since 1915, 1916 and 
1917—the years of extraordinary war profits. If 
we assume that the net income represents as high 
an average return on the property as 5 percent, 
there were 21,531 millionaires in 1924, who re- 
ceived an aggregate of $2,304,703,000 income—or 
about one-thirtieth the total income in the United 
States. For further light on the distribution of in- 
come we may note that while returns were filed by 
between 6 and 7 percent of the population, which is 
equivalent to about one-sixth of the gainfully em- 
ployed, the net incomes received by those filing re- 
turns aggregated $25,656,153,000, or between a 
half and a third of the total income in the United 
States. Another instructive fact is that of the 
$190,337,000 income of the seventy-five richest 
men the largest item—$102,739,000—came from 
dividends, the next largest—$50,661,000—came 
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from sale of assets, the third largest—$10,589,- 
000—came from interest and investment income, 
and, to skip numerous other items, the smallest of 
all—$681,396—came from tax exempt bonds. 
How much do you suppose the government gained 
in tax receipts, and industry gained in ‘‘productive 
investment,’ by the tax reform which reduced the 
temptation of these gentlement to hide their for- 
tunes in tax exempts? 


‘THE conclusion of Dr. C. J. Galpin of the De- 
partment of Agriculture that living standards of 
some European farmers are better than those of 
some farmers in the United States should be noted 
by those European commentators who are now look- 
ing to American methods as an example to be fol- 
lowed in creating prosperity. Doctor Galpin, who 
has just visted thirteen European nations for the 
purpose of this survey, finds a distinct improvement 
in agricultural status over that of thirty years ago. 
‘The common idea that European farmers live in 
hovels in poverty is no longer accurate,” he says. 
“Conditions are bad in some cases, but there is a 
great number of farmers abroad whose living 
standards are comparable with what we have in 
this country.” A hint of how this improvement was 
obtained is given in the statement that European 
farmers “are demanding greater economic recogni- 
tion and are calling for reforms through legislation 
the same as farmers in this country. They are 
adopting coéperation, and making it secure by 
special efforts in education of the adult farm popu- 
lation.”’ In return for the missions of industrialists 
seeking our secret of manufacturing prosperity, let 
us send a few missions to find out how agriculture 
does so well in a war-ravaged continent. 


IS France planning to turn over the Syrian man- 
date to Italy? Persistent rumors have come from 
the European capitals in the past week that this is 
so. The quid pro quo has even been named: 
France is to be supported in her North African 
policy, which means that Italy will cast no covetous 
eyes on Tunisia and will not encourage Spanish am- 
bitions in Tangier. These rumors as to Syria have 
been denied; but there is nothing inherently im- 
probable about them. The French are heartily sick 
of their disastrous venture. They cannot afiord 
the expense of the war which they brought about 
through the insane folly and cruelty of their admin- 
istrators under the mandate. The whole enterprise 
has thus far been a liability, not an asset, and there 
is reason to suppose that this condition will continue 
even after Syria has been “pacified.” Mussolini, 
on the other hand, would find several advantages in 
taking over the mandate—assuming, of course, that 
he could get the assent of the League of Nations. 
He could make terms with the Druse without “‘los- 
ing face,” as the French feel they would do. He 
could present to the Italian people the new colonies 
he has been grandly offering them without knowing 
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how to make good on his promise. He would find 
himself one step nearer to being overlord of the 
Mediterranean, which is his ambition. If the new 
venture brought about a war with Turkey as is 
more than possible—well, a war now and then is 
an excellent thing for a dictator. It keeps the pop- 
ulation from dwelling too much upon troubles at 
home. 


Qn Saturday, November 13, Mr. Justice Brandeis 
will celebrate his seventieth birthday. It is worth 
while on this occasion to congratulate him upon the 
kind of service which in his present capacity he is 
rendering to the American people and the Amer- 
ican people on the integrity, the legal ability and the 
practical wisdom which he has brought to his pres- 
ent work. He has brilliantly vindicated the good 
sense of Mr. Wilson in appointing him and the con- 
fidence of his admirers in fighting for his conirma- 
tion. His technical performance during the ten 
years on the bench has earned the respect of his 
former adversaries while at the same time he has 
consistently opposed the existing tendency to emas- 
culate traditional process of adapting the Constitu- 
tion to meet the major economic and social needs of 
the American people. 


THE short session of Congress will be a busy one; 
and it is reasonable to suppose that many excellent 
measures will be trampled to death in the rush. One 
which should not meet that fate is the bill contin- 
uing the federal appropriation under the Sheppard- 
Towner act. As most of our readers are aware, 
this law, providing joint expenditures by the federal 
government and the states for child welfare, has 
been in operation since 1921. Forty-three states 
and Hawaii have taken advantage of its provisions. 
Public health nurses have been introduced into parts 
of the country where they were unknown before; 
hundreds of children’s clinics have been opened and 
thousands of ignorant parents taught the laws of 
hygiene which (despite the belief of Senator Jim 
Reed and others like him) are not instinctive among 
mothers. In fact, the mother-love on which Senator 
Reed would prefer to depend kills off about five 
babies out of every ten when it is unaccompanied by 
any degree whatever of expert knowledge, as it is 
in the interior of China for instance. The useful- 
ness of the clinics made possible by the Sheppard- 
Towner act is shown by falling mortality rates 
among mothers and children in those states which 
are both in the registration area and under the 
operation of the act. It is true, as enemies of the 
appropriation point out, that death rates are also 
low in the states which have failed to take advan- 
tage of the law; but they neglect to add that these 
five states—Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, Maine 
and Massachusetts—have long been well advanced 
in medicine, sanitation and hygiene, a fact which 
no doubt was largely responsible for their decision 
not to accept the proffered federal aid. 
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AT the last session of Congress, the question of 


renewing the federal appropriation came up an 


1 


tne House voted funds for another two years. |), 


Senate however wished to limit the expenditur. ; 
The friends of the project not unn... 


one year. 
urally objected to this, believing that the recor, 
achievement under the Sheppard-Towner act |; 


, 


as 


been such as to justify more than a twelve-mont)y 


continuance. The result was that the whole :.21:., 
was left in the air when Congress adjourned an) : 


will come up again in December. An eleme: 


the situation which may or may not prove importay; 


is the introduction into the Congressional Reco: 
Senator Thomas F. Bayard of Delaware of a 
ment, taking up thirty-three pages of small ; 


purporting to set forth the views of the direct, 
of the Woman Patriot Publishing Company, »; 


only on the Sheppard-Towner act but on | 
everything else under the sun. 


THIS document asserts that the bill is an att. 
of “communists and socialists’ to get control 


children of the United States for their own 
} 


purposes, namely, not merely to nationalize but : 


internationalize them (whatever that means) 
of course, to bring about a “Bolshevist revolu 
in this country. It purports to find the same * 


munist and socialist influence’ behind the Children's 


Bureau, the national child labor amendment. 


the proposal for a federal department of educ- 


tion. Among the organizations which are ayo 
to be “socialistic, communistic or radical” 

National League of Women Voters, the Nati 
Woman's Party, the National Women’s |; 


Union League and the National Education Asso 


ciation. Lqually vicious and absurd allegations 
made against numerous individuals who hav: 
curred the displeasure of the board of directors 
the Woman Patriot by supporting some or a!! 
these measures. 


THESE charges are so absurd that it might © 


argued they are self-defeating; but we cannot tor, 
that the national child labor amendment was {ata 


crippled by arguments equally silly and false. \\: 


therefore urge our readers to support the ren 


of the appropriation in every way they can. There 


are many progressive Americans who hesitate 
endorse measures of this general character be 


they believe there are grave dangers in the presett 
tendency toward centralization of government. lv" 
those who take this position, however, can hare’ 
espouse the doctrine of states’ rights pure and v= 
alloyed when it means only the right of the states 
let many thousands of mothers and babies dic nee 


lessly, through sheer and easily removable 
norance: 


EDMUND WILSON has joined the editors 


board of the New Republic. Miss Elinor Wy! 
has become a contributing editor. 
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The United States and 


European Peace 


GAIN European statesmen seem doubtful 
whether they can mitigate the danger of war 
without depending on the United States for essen- 
tial assistance. When Herr Stresemann, the Ger- 
man Foreign Minister, and M. Briand, the Frenca 
Foreign Minister, met early in the autumn at Thoi- 
ry, they considered what they could do to remove 
the remaining sources of conflict between their coun- 
trics and they decided to begin by accelerating, if 
possible, the French evacuation of the German 
Rhenish provinces. But there were grave obstacles. 
The occupation is legal and, public opinion in 
France being what it is, the troops could not be 
withdrawn without compensation. There was, how- 
ever, one price which Germany could pay and which 
France might accept. If the French government 
could obtain from the sale of German reparation 
bonds sufficient cash to assist the stabilizing of the 
franc and the increase of its value, the Chamber of 
Deputies might consent to an early evacuation of 
the Rhineland. But the bonds would have to be 
sold to a large extent in New York, and it was 
doubtful whether the American government and 
public would coéperate in carrying out the plan. 
According to recent accounts the two statesmen de- 
cided to ask for coéperation as a test of American 
good faith. If the American government and 
people really wished, as they alleged, to contribute 
to European pacification by any means short of as- 
suming political responsibilities in Europe, this was 
their opportunity. 

Messrs. Briand and Stresemann did not push 
their project to a decision. They did not formally 
ask for the coéperation of the United States. But 
it is clear that if they had asked, they would have 
been turned down. The President was far from 
sympathetic to the idea and financiers questioned 
whether the American public would buy the bonds. 
Thus the American nation would have failed to pass 
the proposed test. It would have refused at a crit- 
cal moment to make its indispensable contribution 
to F uropean pacification. 

ihe two European statesmen have, in our opin- 
ion, no right to interpret the foreshadowed rejec- 
tion of the Thoiry project as a proof of American 
international irresponsibility and hypocrisy. They 
should remember that after the experience of the 
last ten years, Americans may well feel suspicious 
when Europeans demand in the name of civilization 
and peace that they toe the mark or damn them- 
selves as slackers and hypocrites. Frequently since 

/14 European statesmen and journalists have is- 
sucd a similar challenge, but whenever this occurred 
they were usually trying to shift on the United 
States the burden of their own errors, failures and 
faults. If they could bring America into. Europe 
on their side, they would no longer need to sacrifice 
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their own national projects and interests to the 
cause of European peace. They called for Ameri- 
can assistance not to consolidate and stabilize a just 
and enduring European public order but to place 
overwhelming force behind some unstable com- 
promise or decision which was favorable to them- 
selves. 

The notorious illustration of a demand for Amer- 
ican help, which was advertised as indispensable to 
European peace but which would really have per- 
petuated a state of moral war, was the proposed 
American guarantee of the French frontier against 
German attack. If the United States had agreed 
to such a guarantee, the Locarno treaties would 
have been unnecessary to French security. They 
would never have been negotiated, and Europe 
would at present have been less pacified than it is. 
On the other hand these treaties, once they were 
negotiated without American help, pointed to an 
alliance between European recovery and American 
non-intervention. They were not only an affirma- 
tion of the unity of Europe which would gradually 
serve to mollify the separatist interests and anti- 
pathies of its several nations but also a declaration 
of independence with respect to America. It was 
almost the first evidence that its signatories instead 
of calling upon the United States to safeguard them 
against attack were willing to sacrifice some part of 
their own freedom of action in return for a similar 
self-denying ordinance on the part of their neigh- 
bors. 

Americans in whom these memories and suspi- 
cions linger should, however, admit that the Thoiry 
project was an improvement on some of its pre- 
decessors. It was an intelligent and honest attempt 
to carry on the work of positive reconciliation which 
was begun at Locarno. The logic of Locarno de- 
manded some measure of economic union for the 
whole European continent and specific agreements 
among its states which would assuage existing 
sources of friction. An indispensable condition of 
a more friendly relationship between France and 
Germany was the evacuation by the French army ot 
the German Rhenish provinces in advance of the 
nine more years stipulated in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. When, consequently, Briand appealed for 
American coéperation in furnishing to the French 
people a quid pro quo for evacuation, he was cer- 
tainly asking for help in removing in a wholesome 
way a genuine threat to peace. It is quite possible 
that in the end this and some other obstacles to Eu- 
ropean pacification cannot be removed without 
American financial assistance. 

But the time has, in our opinion, not yet come. 
The Thoiry agreement called for American coéper- 
ation in the necessarily prolonged and precarious 
process of allaying German grievances against 
France too quickly. The presence of the French 
troops in Germany is no doubt a violation of the 
whole spirit of Locarno, but the price which Herr 
Stresemann consented that Germany and America 
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pay for their early withdrawal is excessive. Ger- 
many cannot afford to give up the protection which 
the transfer provisions of the Dawes plan would 
attord in meeting the interest of the railroad bonds 
in New York and London, and it would be unsafe 
for American investors to buy them until the re- 
covery of Europe is more assured and until some- 
thing is done to clear up the grave ambiguities in 
the reparations settlement which the Dawes plan 
left hanging in the air. The early sale of $400,- 
000,000 of German railway bonds in England and 
America and the transfer to Paris of 52 percent of 
the cash would have had two results. It would 
have compromised the ability of Germany to main- 
tain the mark at or near par and it would probably 
have encouraged the French government to in- 
crease rather than diminish the price of future con- 
cessions. It is dangerous until further concessions 
are made to improve the bargaining power of 
France. As yet she has yielded only to irresistible 
pressure. The political and financial structure which 
she erected on the foundation of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles proved to be utterly untrustworthy, and she 
is being compelled to rebuild. But if the pressure 
were released she might falter. A gain in financial 
security on her part which comes, not from a com- 
plete liquidation of the war liabilities but from the 
fruits of American loans, will weaken the motives 
which have induced her to adopt a more conciliatory 
attitude towards Germany. 

We have no desire to belittle or to disparage the 
vast improvement which has recently taken place in 
the foreign policy of the French Republic. Mr. 
Sisley Huddleston, one of the most intelligent Eng- 
lish correspondents in Paris, considers it “impossible 
to mistake the new temper in France.” Certain 
powerful French politicians are proposing ‘nothing 
less than a genuine Franco-German_ rapproche- 
ment,’ and the arguments upon which they base 
this proposal are dictated, not by the future welfare 
and security of Europe, but the future welfare and 
security of France. M. Jules Sauerwein has re- 
cently stated them in the Matin, a paper which can- 
not be accused of indifference to French national in- 
terests. His major premise is that the Franco- 
British entente has failed as the basis of French 
continental policy. France should not abandon it, 
but she should broaden it. She cannot, as she has 
proposed, use it as an instrument for the permanent 
weakening of Germany. The inference is inevitable 
that Germany must be admitted into the Entente. 
“Nothing,” declares M. Sauerwein, “can prevent her 
(Germany) from playing a leading part by the side 
of France and England.” But the admission of Ger- 
many into the Entente will involve also the scrap- 
ping of the French post-war system of Central- 
European alliances. ‘The policy,” says M. Sauer- 
wein, “which consisted in making a part of Europe 
a permanent safeguard against Germany is no 
longer possible today. It is less possible because 
France is financially enfeebled [italics ours], Italy 
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disquieted and Russia disquieting.” Words such a, 
these from such a source indicate that an intelligeng 
estimate of realities, instead of fear, self-pity, self. 
illusion and self-magnification are again having 
some influence on French policy. 

But if France really desires a rapprochement \y ic) 
Germany, she will and should have to pay a hea\y 
price for it—a heavier price undoubtedly than <h; 
is now mentally ready to pay. She must be willing 
to renounce practically all the discriminatio, 
against Germany, except disarmament, which . 
put into the Treaty of Versailles. The military 
cupation of the Rhineland and sequestration 0} ¢). 
Saar is meaningless unless she intends to provok: 
German enmity and invite German retaliation. | |:; 
old policy has so completely failed and her presen 
position is so weak that she is not entitled to in 
on the letter of the Treaty and to demand com: 
sation for waiving her rights. Her legal right, 
equivalent to moral and political wrongs whos: 
ploitation is incompatible with any sincere desire 1) 
conciliate the German nation and re-admit i: 
the councils of Europe as the equal of hersc!| 
Great Britain. France was forced to accept ' 
Dawes plan and to withdraw from the Ruhr pr 
tically without compensation. The bankruptcy o! 
alternative policy plus the pressure of her fina: 
weakness will force her in the end to give up sim- 
larly without compensation all the other strangle. 
holds on Germany which her statesmen inserted « 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

It is well for the present to wait patiently for th: 
fruit to ripen. Public opinion in France is moving 
in the right direction, but it is moving under the 
pressure, as M. Sauerwein says, of financial w: 
ness. If that pressure is eased up before the Frei 
people realize and are prepared to pay the pric: 

a genuine rapprochement with Germany, they n 

begin to act once more as if France could sur 

only by feeding on the carcass of her tradition: 
enemy. The Thoiry project has, we are told, itse!t 
been dropped by the French government beca: 

in the opinion of M. Poincaré it committed France 
to an excessive surrender of her legal rights. !t 
this is so, it is France rather than the United Stat 

which proved recreant under the challenge of |! 

ry. It was faulty not because it went too far but 
because it did not go far enough. Its success might 
have impeded a further advance in the same circ 
tion. After the evacuation of the Rhineland thc 
will remain still another insuperable obstacle to t): 
pacification of Europe, viz., the legal right which 
France and Great Britain still possess to collect rep 
arations from Germany for an indefinite period an: 
practically for indefinite amounts. Until they a” 
willing to abandon this claim, they cannot without 
hypocrisy demand American financial sacrifices '" 
the interest of European peace. The American ' 
vestor would be asked to throw good money alt’ 
bad. But if they ever are willing to consider the 
complete liquidation of the remaining liabilities o! 
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the War, and then appeal to the United States for 
the indispensable financ:ag of the project, they 
would issue a challenge which the American nation 
could not refuse. If it did refuse, Europe would 
be justified in calling it harsh names and in repudi- 


ating its admitted obligations to this country. 


The New British Delusion 


RECENT article by Philip Kerr in the Lon- 

don Nation formulates more precisely than 
we have seen it formulated elsewhere a theory 
of American prosperity which is rapidly becoming 
accepted in England and is not without its counter- 
part in this country. This theory seems to be the 
outcome of a number of unofficial visits which have 
been made recently by British observers to a few 
of our large employers and bankers, of a reading 
of the works of Henry Ford, and more deeply, of 
the disposition of those in serious trouble to grasp 
at panaceas which seem easier than facing unpleas- 
ant facts. The theory is, in our opinion, a danger- 
ous delusion—all the more dangerous in that it 
systematizes certain well known and universally. ad- 
mitted facts. Englishmen who entertain it will 
merely postpone the amelioration of British con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Kerr answers his own question, “Can we 
learn from America?” by the assertion that Britain 
can prosper by imitating the attitudes of American 
capital and labor toward industry and toward each 
other. “The root of Great Britain’s economic dif- 
ficulties is not the conditions created by the War, 
for these are passing away, but the irreconcilable 
conflict of idealism and conviction between capital 
and labor about the fundamental principles upon 
which industry itself should be conducted. The 
foundation of the prosperity of the United States 
is not its natural resources, though these are of 
great importance, but the fact that there is almost 
complete agreement between capital and labor as 
to the basic economic principles which must be 
followed if the whole community is to enjoy full 
employment at a steadily rising standard of living.” 

This universal agreement consists in the accept- 
ance of three principles, according to Mr. Kerr— 
first, that it is beneficial to adopt as rapidly as 
practical “every new scientific discovery, every new 
invention, every labor-saving device,” second, on 
the part of employers and capitalists, that the high- 
est wages possible should be paid “which are war- 
ranted by the skill of the individual workman” and 
that a steadily rising standard of living should be 
provided to the workers so that they can consume 
the increasing product of industry, and third, on 
the part of labor, that labor will benefit most if 
capital earns good profits, and hence should co- 
operate with the employer to secure the most 
ethcient work by every man and machine. 

There are two chief difficulties with this theory— 
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first, that it is not an accurate picture of the in- 
dustrial scene in the United States, second, that it 
would not, even if practiced, be sufficient to restore 
prosperity to Great Britain or to maintain it in the 
United States, without important additions. 

Anyone who had the least acquaintance with the 
economic history of this country before the year 
1923 would see at once that the theory does not 
fit the facts. Let us take, for instance, the one 
item of wages and standards of living. All the 
good statistical evidence goes to show that there 
was no improvement in the average real wages of 
American wage-earners in the twenty-three years 
between 1896 and 1919, and that during that 
period real wages were sometimes below the level 
of 1896. While the principle of wages referred to 
by Mr. Kerr was during this period occasionally 
set forth, in primitive forms, by labor, it was not 
accepted by employers or anyone else except pos- 
sibly politicians who, in defending the protective 
tariff, talked of a mythical prosperity of the work- 
ingman. There was, to be sure, a generally ac- 
cepted belief that standards of living should rise, 
but it was a corollary of this belief that they should 
rise by the ascent of the individual in the economic 
and social scale. “Opportunity’’ was the watch- 
word of American meliorism. 

During the War, with the rapid rise of prices, 
the activity of industry and the shortage in the 
labor market, certain readjustments became at once 
necessary and possible. Two wage principles were 
urged by the more liberal-minded and practiced per- 
force by others. One was that a drop in real 
wages should be prevented by increasing money 
wages as rapidly as the cost of living rose. ‘This, 
of course, involved no improvement in standards 
of living, and brought about for the most part only 
a tardy adjustment of wages to prices. The other 
principle was that those workers having the lower 
standards should be raised to a certain minimum— 
not much above the “minimum of subsistence.” The 
hesitating and partial application of these moderate 
principles brought an outcry from employers and 
many others, which sought to put the blame for 
the rising cost of living on high wages. 

When deflation began, there was a concerted 
and powerful movement on the part of employers 
and financiers to “deflate’’ wages as prices fell. 
The justice and necessity of thus denying to labor 
any advance in real wages was thought by the 
economically ruling classes to be self-evident. It 
was freely predicted that prosperity could not re- 
turn as long as wages and prices were “‘out of line.” 
Only a happy combination of circumstances, not any 
general intention on the part of employers, brought 
it about that in the depression period wages fell 
less than retail prices. One of the reasons for 
this result certainly was the determination of organ- 
ized labor to resist wage reductions to the utmost, 
coupled with the determination of many employers 
to avoid unionization or destroy unions already in 
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their establishments. Where unions controlled, 
they were able to mitigate the wage reductions. 
Where they did not control, the employers feared 
to reduce too drastically while preaching the ad- 
vantage to labor of a non-union policy. It was 
during this deflation period that the greater part 
of the post-war increase of real wages occurred. 

Further increases in the wage average came with 
the industrial revival of 1922 and 1923—a period 
in which stabilized prices accompanied a tightening 
labor market. The rise of the’ average in this 
period was chiefly a matter of the more highly 
skilled and unionized trades consolidating for them- 
selves the same percentage gains over pre-war 
levels that had previously been won by the less 
skilled. Since 1923 there has been no marked in- 
crease in real wages. 

We believe this jump of wages to be a real factor 
in our present prosperity, but we do not believe it 
is likely to continue indefinitely. 

Organized labor, Henry Ford and a few other 
liberal employers genuinely believe in the economy 
of high wages. Organized labor does not believe, 
however, that high wages come automatically with 
improved productivity or by universal good will of 
employers. Its bitter experience has taught it 
otherwise. It has accepted the principle that im- 
proved productivity, invention and the rest of the 
modern industrial technique make higher wages 
possible—though not inevitable. It has experi- 
mented with specific coéperative agreements be- 
tween trade-unions and employers. But it fears 
with good reason that the present era of apparent 
good will is but a lull in a never-ending struggle for 
the division of the proceeds of industry. Most of 
the spokesmen of the employers who now preach 
the economy of high wages are simply making a 
virtue of a necessity. Ina period of generally good 
profits it is easy to be generous. Since relatively 
high wages exist, employers like to take the credit. 
The test will come either when labor becomes strong 
enough to demand another forward jump in real 
wages or when another industrial depression en- 
ables employers to call for reductions. 

But if Mr. Kerr’s genial observations were based 
on reality, should we not be protected against future 
trouble? Hardly, because the basic conditions 
under which productivity can be progressively in- 
creased, and wages along with it, do not univers- 
ally or automatically come into being. It was easy 
for Henry Ford to practice his philosophy, for the 
automobile industry was capable of rapid expan- 
sion to fill a new want—a want which will some 
day become stabilized at least to the growth of 
population. Has Mr. Kerr carefully examined our 
shoe industry, our cotton and woolen industries, our 
coal industry? These all show signs of illness, of 
illness which cannot be cured merely by technical 
improvements in productive processes, of illness 
which persists regardless of the degree of organ- 
ization of labor and its philosophy. It merely hap- 
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pens that the sickness of such industries does not 
affect our body economic as much as similar ail- 
ments in Great Britain, because of our greater and 
more varied resources and the earlier stage which 
we occupy in their exploitation. We are rich 
enough and young enough to be able to ignore such 
things for a while; Great Britain is so no longer. 

The industrial history of both nations reveals, 
in the long view, a rapid and careless exploitation 
of natural resources by the new techniques based on 
the physical sciences. In the earlier periods of suc! 
exploitation, enterprise runs wild and perhaps can 
be allowed to do so without much permanent dam- 
age. In the later stages a strategy in the direction 
of industry for the benefit of the whole communit, 
must be devised. In case this strategy can be ap- 
plied soon enough, serious disaster may be avoided. 
The danger is that industry will become topheayy 
with insoluble problems before its development is 
adequately controlled. We are not certain but wha: 
this is the case in England, and that it is too lat: 
for any measures except such heroic ones that the; 
might kill the patient. We heartily approve of 
good industrial management, increase of pro- 
ductivity, high wages. But does any informed per- 
son seriously believe, for instance, that these 
specifics could have been successfully applied to the 
British coal industry without a fundamental reor- 
ganization of ownership and control? It is just 
because coal management is not and cannot be 
efficient under present circumstances that labor feels 
the necessity for a revolutionary change—hence the 
“class conflict” which Mr. Kerr deplores. In say- 
ing that the socialistic philosophy of British labo: 
is largely responsible for the plight of British in- 
dustry, Mr. Kerr is putting the cart before the 
horse. Unless American labor can over a period 
of years gain such influence in the control of Ameri- 
can industry and such wisdom in controlling it that 
our industrial managements are able to avoid the 
pits of private enterprise, our labor is likely to be- 
come equally revolutionary. Certainly the danger 
cannot be avoided by refusing to take seriously such 
projects for national efficiency as the British Labor 
party has espoused. 
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Are the Ruhr and Lorraine Reunited? 


FTER years of intermittent negotiations, 
the steel makers of Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg and the Saar Valley have 

reached an international agreement which has been 
hailed in the American and European press as the 
reunion of the coke of the Ruhr with the iron ore 
of Lorraine and the greatest steel trust the world 
has ever seen. According to the news despatches, 
which contain few details, the essential features of 
the convention signed on September 30 are as 
follows: 

Beginning October 1, 1926, and for a period of 
five years, the five groups of steel makers named 
above have agreed to limit their aggregate annual 
output to 27,528,000 tons, with a possible increase 
to 30,000,000 tons and a possible decrease to 
26,000,000 tons. The production quotas have been 
fixed according to the following percentages: Ger- 
many, 43.18; France, 31.19; Belgium, 11.63; Lux- 
emburg, 8.23; Saar Valley, 5.77. Each group 1 
to deposit one dollar in a common fund for every 
ton of steel produced within its allotted quota. For 
each ton produced in excess of the quota a penalty 
of four dollars is to be paid, while a refund of 
two dollars will be made for every ton which any 
given group fails to produce of its allotted per- 
centage of the minimum of 26,000,000 tons an- 
nually. A collateral agreement between France and 
Germany provides for the exchange of Ruhr coke 
for Lorraine iron ore. Apparently no definite agree- 
ment has been reached or even attempted for either 
the allocation of export markets or the fixing of 
prices. While only the four countries named and 
the Saar are participants in the convention, the way 
has been left open for the adherence of Great Brit- 
ain and for the smaller steel producing countries in 
central Europe. 

In the space available for this article it will be 
possible to examine the new development only in 
its bearing on the reunion of the Ruhr and Lor- 
raine and the formation of the widely heralded 
continental steel trust, with a view to a tentative 
appraisal of how far it is likely to fulfil the expec- 
tations of its more exuberant commentators in the 
daily press. 


I 


A proper perspective for such an appraisal re- 
quires an understanding of the situation existing in 
the iron and steel industry of western Europe be- 
fore the War. In order to decide whether the con- 
vention just drawn up constitutes a great steel trust 
based upon the coal of the Ruhr and the iron ore 
of Lorraine and the economic reunion of those two 
great complementary reservoirs of raw materials, 
we should be in a position to compare the main 
features of the present organization with those of 


the mighty industrial system which formerly existed 
in the same territory. 

It is not an exagycration to assert that prior to 
August, 1914, the Ruhr coal and the Lorraine iron 
ore supplied the material foundation for the most 
compact and highly organized industrial system in 
existence. Northwestern continental Europe was 
one of the three great centres of iron and steel 
production of the world (the others being in the 
United States and Great Britain of course), and 
owing to a bountiful supply of coal available for 
power production it was also the heart and centre 
of the industrial system upon which the economic 
structure of modern Europe was based. Mainly it 
was a German system, in which was included Lux- 
emburg, although France and Belgium, through the 
dependence of their metallurgical industries on the 
iron ore of Lorraine and the coke of the Ruhr, were 
important participants, Germany, through her high- 
ly integrated Ruhr-Lorraine steel plants and the 
great Deutscher Stahlwerksverband, dominated and 
set the pace for the steel industry of continental 
Europe much as the U. S. Steel Corporation dom- 
inates and sets the pace for the steel industry of 
America. 


Under German direction the Ruhr and Lor- 
raine formed essentially a single economic unit. 


This was true even for that part of Lorraine which 
was I*rench, since there was no economic or political 
hindrance to the free movement of iron 
coal and coke across the Franco-German frontier. 
The two regions supplying raw materials wer« 
welded together by a highly efficient system of rail- 
way transportation and by two types of combina- 
tion in the steel industry, popularly known as 
tical” and “horizontal” trusts. Almost without ex- 
ception the great steel companies of Germany wer« 
organized vertically; that is, they were integrated. 
They had their own coal mines in the Ruhr and 
their own iron mines in Lorraine, and they had 
blast furnaces and steel plants and plants for turn- 
ing out all manner of iron and steel products in 
both regions, depending upon their own notion of 
the most efficient arrangement. For the most part 
the finishing plants were in the Ruhr in order to 
be near the fuel supply. These same companies 
were organized horizontally into a great syndicate 
for limiting output and for marketing steel prod- 
ucts, the Deutscher Stahlwerksverband. 

In the vertically organized or integrated concerns 
there was no question of agreements to exchange 
coal or coke for iron ore. The company sent its 
own coke to Lorraine and smelted its own iron ore 
on the spot if it chose, or it brought ore to the 
Ruhr and smelted it there if that was considered 
more economical. In practice several companies did 
both; they sent coke to Lorraine with which to 
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transform iron ore into pig iron and brought back 
both additional ore for smelting in their Ruhr blast 
furnaces and pig iron or raw steel for use in their 
finishing plants. Some iron ore, of course, in both 
German and French Lorraine and in Luxemburg, 
was sold in ordinary commercial transactions to 
steel companies in the Ruhr as well as in France, 
Belgium, the Saar Valley and other parts of Eu- 
rope, and some Ruhr coal and coke was sold in the 
same manner to steel companies in Lorraine, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg and the Saar. There existed com- 
plete freedom of exchange of raw materials as 
among all the territorial divisions of the west- 
European industrial system, and from the viewpoint 
of production the entire system may be said to have 
functioned as an economic unit. But the relation- 
ship between the Ruhr district and the great bulk 
of the iron and steel producing areas of the Lor- 
raine region was even closer: it was comparable to 
the relationship which exists between the iron fields 
in the Lake Superior region and the steel plants in 
the Gary district of Indiana of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration and its steel producing properties in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

The horizontal trust dominating the steel indus- 
try of western Europe was what is known in Ger- 
many as a double cartel. On the one hand, a pro- 
ducers’ association agreed in advance for stated 
periods upon the aggregate output of the member- 
ship. On the other hand, a separate corporation 
created for the purpose contracted with each mem- 
ber to buy from him a certain specified quantity of 
steel (his allotted quota of the total output) at a 
given price. This corporation was in reality a co- 
operative sales agency for the producers’ associa- 
tion, since it was completely owned and controlled 
by the members of that association in proportion to 
their annual steel output. It was popularly known 
as the syndicate. Each member obligated himself 
in a contract to sell his entire output to the syndi- 
cate and to produce no more than his allotted quota. 
A system of penalties and rewards for over- or 
under-production was included in these individual 
contracts, which were enforceable by law. The syn- 
dicate in turn proceeded to sell the output of the 
producers’ association, either in the domestic mar- 
ket or abroad, dividing among the membership 
whatever profit or loss there might be on the ag- 
gregate of transactions for a given period. 


II 


Such in brief outline was the situation existing in 
the Ruhr and Lorraine and in the surrounding ter- 
ritory of western Europe at the outbreak of the 
War. From the standpoint of steel production the 
same conditions continued and were intensified dur- 
ing the War, for Germany at the beginning of hos- 
tilities seized the entire Lorraine iron field and op- 
erated it full blast until forced to give it up by the 
terms of the armistice in November, 1918. 
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Then a new frontier was drawn, a frontier be- 
tween two bitterly hostile nations, one of them being 
left in possession of all the iron ore and the other 
of all the coal in what had formerly been the mos: 
compact industrial system in the world. That sys. 
tem was rent in twain, and the two parts have been 
struggling to operate as separate units ever since. 
It was as if the U. S. Steel Corporation had been 
forced to sell all its iron mines and a large part 
of its blast furnaces and steel plants to various 
groups of hostile competitors, and in addition had 
seen erected between what it had left and its former 
holdings a frontier on the other side of which was 
a nation with which its own country had just fin- 
ished a disastrous war. 

As separate units the component parts of the 
Ruhr-Lorraine system have not been able to func- 
tion in complete independence of each other. Under 
various arrangements, enormously complicated by 
the reparation question, certain exchanges of raw 
materials have gone on. In the meantime attempts 
have been made by the steel makers of France and 
Germany to bring about a better arrangement for 
such exchanges and to organize a more efficient sys- 
tem of marketing steel products. In a general way 
the goal has been a reunion of the severed parts 
of the former industrial system. The new conven- 
tion represents the culmination of such attempts. 

Does the new organization constitute a great 
steel trust? And is it in fact a reunion of the Ruhr 
and Lorraine? The answer to the first question, 
whether it be yes or no, is subject to much qualif- 
cation. Compared with the former Deutscher 
Stahlwerksverband it is only half a trust. That is 
to say, it is only the first half of a double cartel. 
It is very similar, in fact, to the loosely organized 
trade associations which existed in Germany for 
some twenty or thirty years in the coal mining and 
the iron and steel industries before the formation o! 
the coal and steel syndicates in 1893 and 1903. The 
earlier associations, it will be recalled, provided for 
the limitation of output and the allocation of quotas 
just as does the convention of September 30; but 
they were uniformly unsuccessful in accomplishing 
their purposes. What usually happened was that in 
the face of a sudden increase in the demand tor 
the particular commodity covered by the convention 
the individual members of the association violated 
their agreements on one pretext or another, and 
after a few such experiences the organization dis- 
integrated. The difficulty lay in the absence of 
means of enforcing the terms of the convention. 

When the double cartels were organized, how- 
ever, such means of enforcement did exist, in the 
individual contracts entered into by each member 
of the producers’ association with the corporation 
charged with sales. Those contracts were enforce- 
able by law, but in addition they themselves pro- 
vided a system of penalties which in practically 
every case was sufficient to obviate the necessity for 
a resort to litigation. 
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In the newly formed international association one 
feature of the double cartel system has been adopt- 
ed, the provision for rewards and penaltics for 
under- or Over-production. Whether this will be 
suficient to prevent violations of the agreement, 
only experience can determine. The penalties for 
overproduction are proportionately much smaller 
than those formerly provided in the coal trust 
agreements. Moreover, in the absence of anything 
like international contract law it, is difficult to see 
how the very general terms of an international con- 
vention could be legally enforced. Arbitration might 
be resorted to and enforcement facilitated if the 
steel industries in the various countries concerned 
were all highly unified into single organizations, but 
this is not the case, even in Germany where unifi- 
cation is much more complete than elsewhere. 

On the other hand, if the new organization is 
not subjected to tests too severe for human nature, 
it is possible that the various groups will keep pro- 
duction within their respective quotas. If this hope 
is realized, then the new venture will undoubtedly 
function in some respects according to the popular 
conception of a trust. Except for the competition 
to be expected from Great Britain, a limitation of 
output would no doubt be sufficient to maintain steel 
prices. If Great Britain should join the association 
even this qualification would be obviated. Under 
such conditions, with a limitation of steel produc- 
tion throughout Europe, there is little doubt that 
except for the domestic market of the United States 
k:urope would dominate the steel market of the 
world for a long time to come. 

Notwithstanding the recent indications of an eco- 
nomic rapprochement between England and the 
Continent, however, the chances are a little better 
than even that Great Britain will not join the con- 
tinental steel association. Many industrial leaders 
in England, probably the majority, are convinced 
that they stand to gain more than they will lose by 
staying out. Moreover, they will be in a position 
to benefit by whatever stability the operations of 
the continental association may bring to the steel 
industry, much as the independent steel makers in 
the United States have benefited by the stabilizing 
operations of the U.S. Steel Corporation. So able 
an organ of economic opinion as the London Econ- 
omist has taken this view of the situation. It is 
realized, of course, that if the Continent should 
begin an aggressive economic war against the Brit- 
ish steel industry the story might be quite different; 
but in the first place it is very doubtful if the Con- 
tinent is well enough organized for such an attack, 
and in the second place there is no real reason to 
believe that such an attack would come even if the 
organization were compact enough to launch it. 
On the whole it is probably realized that whatever 
tends to bring stability and promote trade on the 
Continent is almost certain to benefit England more 
than any resultant increased continental competi- 
tion can damage her. 
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Does the newly formed association accomplish 
the reunion of the Ruhr and Lorraine? For the 
present at least, it does not. A genuine reunion of 
the Ruhr and Lorraine would involve a re-amalga- 
mation of the integrated steel companies common 
to both the coal and the iron ore producing regions. 
It would not necessarily require the reéstablishment 
of the same conditions of ownership and control 
that existed before the War; ownership and control 
might very well be divided as amongst French and 
Germans, or Belgians and Luxemburgians, as the 
case might be; but those enterprises which were 
formerly operated as integrated concerns would 
have to be re-integrated. They would have to b« 
re-integrated because they were so designed in thc 
first place that no part of the enterprise could func- 
tion at its full efficiency when separated from th 
other parts. Moreover, under conditions of a com- 
plete reunion of the Ruhr and Lorraine such a thing 
as a contract between the whole group of French 
steel makers on the one hand and the whole group 
of Germans on the other for the exchange of iron 
ore for coke would be superfluous and fantastic. 
In so far as the ownership of both coke and iron 
ore was not common to the same firms each indi- 
vidual company, whether located in the Ruhr or 
in the Lorraine region, would simply buy its coke 
or its iron ore as if the frontier did not exist. 

On the other hand, the importance of the new 
arrangement as a first step toward a genuine re- 
union of the Ruhr and Lorraine should not be 
underestimated. It undoubtedly does represent the 
beginning of a closer economic association between 
France and Germany than has existed at any time 
since the War, and it will tend to create an atmos- 
phere in which a true re-amalgamation might be- 
come possible. In so far as this is true it is all to 
the good. There is no disposition on the part of 
the writer to belittle the very real progress that 
has been made towards the reconstruction of the 
great European industrial system that existed be- 
fore the War. The advantage of calling attention 
to the degree in which the new arrangement falls 
short of attaining the level of industrial progress 
reached in Europe before the disastrous interrup- 
tion is the advantage of a sober-minded facing of 
reality over an undue indulgence in what may prove 
to be unwarranted optimism. 

The new association has some of the elements 
of a great steel trust; it may presage the reunion 
of the Ruhr and Lorraine; but for the present it 
is neither the one nor the other. It is nevertheless 
a development of first class importance, inasmuch 
as it is an economic manifestation of the new spirit 
of European solidarity arising out of the treaties 
of Locarno, and it should offer a good deal of gen- 
uine encouragement to those economists and states- 
men who hope for an economic United States of 
Europe. Guy GREER. 
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Learning 


N an airy, informal school room in Brussels one 
Monday morning last winter, a group of six- 
year-old children clustered around a table, 

holding an inquest over a dead mouse. Their faces 
were grave. One of their loved animals, a class 
pet which had come into the world under their 
auspices, which they had tended and fed and 
watched from babyhood to maturity, had inexplic- 
ably died in the midst of plenty, or—and this was 
one object of their inquiry—had there been any 
carelessness? Had the child whose duty it was to 
supply the mouse with food enough to live over 
Sunday, forgotten? The point was, I think, estab- 
lished, but a more serious one was engrossing the 
children. Was it a mother mouse or a father mouse 
was the question. Examination revealed it as a 
mother mouse and the sad fact was brought out 
by one of the little girls that its death meant not 
only its own extinction but that of uncounted gener- 
ations, since a mother mouse contains these as one’s 
own mother had contained oneself and one’s baby 
brothers and sisters. At this point the firm, dis- 
senting voice of a little boy made itself heard. 

‘The doctor brought my little brother in his bag. 
He told me so.” 

A few of the children met this with derision and 
protest, but most of them merely exchanged smiles 
of superior understanding. Soon, however, more 
serious, heresy engaged their attention: 

“Mice ought to die, anyway. They're bad. My 
father said so. They're dirty.” 

This met with a storm of indignation. What, 
mice, their own tame white mice whose cage they 
scrubbed every week, bad and dirty? Never! The 
teacher who up to this point had left the conver- 
sation almost entirely in their hands, now offered 
a word or two in explanation. Class mice were un- 
doubtedly charming, instructive and well behaved 
animals, but mice in general were somewhat dirty 
and destructive; they were also very generally un- 
popular with fathers and mothers. This tallied ex- 
citingly with other experiences of the group’s mem- 
bers. Conversation became general and vivacious. 
It ranged freely over the habits of mice, rats, guinea 
pigs and rabbits. Facts about them were related 
and personal experience offered in corroboration 
until, under its stimulus, some of the children wan- 
dered away to model their favorite animals, others 
to write and illustrate the life history of the late 
mouse, while those whose interest in the subject 
was exhausted hunted new and congenial occupa- 
tions. Educationally, at least, it seemed as if the 
mouse had not died in vain. 


What I had witnessed in this classroom of a 
Decroly school was not a lesson in Sex Hygiene 
or Moral Prophylaxis or any of the other earnest 
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things, which the simple attempt to teach biolog. 
ical truths is sometimes called. It was merely one 
normal aspect of a school program whose aim js 
to introduce children, from the beginning, into the 
realities of the life around them. Such a program, 
necessarily, keeps close to the fundamental things 
of life, to its inherent processes of birth, growth 
and change, and it allows children to acquire their 
knowledge of them in such an active, concrete and 
first-hand manner that it seems to me a safe as 
tion that the Decroly child after four or five years 
of schooling approaches life armed with an unde: 
standing of it that too many of my generation . 
not achieve, if at all, until their college days. 

In its externals the Decroly school does not 
fer greatly from any of the cheerful, newer cle- 
mentary schools to be found in Europe and Amer 
ica. In nearly all of them the gloomy old-fashio: 
type of school room with its stationary desks a: 
benches, its almost equally stationary teacher a’ 
pupils has been replaced by the laboratory-work. 
shop, or the playroom type. What is not always 
immediately apparent, however, is whether th 
changes correspond to a fundamental change in 
the conception of education, or whether they merc) 
represent a humanitarian revolt from the grosser 
crimes against childhood perpetrated in most « 
the schools. To such revolts, the new education 
undoubtedly owes much. To them is due that liber 
ation of the child’s body in the school, that recoy- 
nition of his physical personality and independence. 
that respect for his nervous system, that these ev- 
ternal changes signify. But it was Dr. Ovide De- 
croly of Belgium who first among Europeans gave 
to these changes a deeper meaning. He was th 
first to originate and put into practice a logical 
curriculum, designed to absorb and direct the en- 
ergies of the children which the new school mode 
released and to build up a unity of subject matter 
and interest. 

The Decroly method, however, does not depend 
for its success on the setting of the modern private 
school. To see some of the Decroly classes in the 
public schools of Brussels as well as in the charm- 
ing little Ecole de l’Ermitage, was to realize that 
what is most vital in education does not depend, 
after all, on such questions as those of fixed desks 
versus small tables. It was to realize, too, how 
much life can be infused into a class, even within 
the public school system of a big city, by an active, 
fresh-minded and liberty-loving teacher. The big- 
gest problem which Decroly has to face is, of course. 
that of finding and creating such teachers, The old 
education and especially that of the old normal 
schools does not produce them. They are still in 
Belgium as elsewhere turning out rubber stamp 
products who would take the vitality out of any 
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curriculum. I did see in Brussels, however, half 
a dozen young teachers who had caught and been 
transfigured by the new spirit. The children in their 
classes were different, too; that is perhaps the su- 
preme test of their value. They were not the apa- 
thetic, docile young Robots, nor the furtively re- 
sistant mischief-makers 1 was accustomed to in the 
public schools, but confident, cheerful human beings; 
active participants in this educational enterprise, 
with some of the qualities of resource and inde- 
pendence which are summed up so happily in the 
French word “‘débrouillard.” 1 know of no exact 
equivalent for this useful word in our language, 
but it is perhaps the one I encountered most fre- 
quently in the vocabulary of the modern Belgian 
educators and the one which more than sums up 
their educational ideal. 


It is the aim of the Decroly class not so much 
to teach specific subjects as to introduce the child 
directly into life; his own life and that which im- 
mediately surrounds him. The so-called “tool sub- 
jects” are indeed taught at a comparatively carly 
age, but such teaching is incidental and subservient 
to the child’s active interests. The reason for this 
is that this Belgian educator stopped to ask him- 
self: “What is the knowledge which the child most 
needs and which is in line with his interests?’ He 
answered the question as follows: “The knowledge 
of himself, of his environment, of his needs.” He 
further subdivided these topics according to the 
basic needs of mankind in the satisfaction of which 
civilizations have been built up: the needs of food, 
clothing, shelter and protection and the social needs 
of work, activity and solidarity with one’s fellows. 
To let the child acquire this knowledge he worked 
out a technique called that of central and associ- 
ated ideas. By this method any one of these topics 
or its subdivisions is made the basis of the year’s 
or term’s or month’s work, its “centre of interest.” 
The child’s knowledge of the here and now is gained 
in such study by his observation, but to this is added 
the association in time and space which in this cur- 
riculum take the place usually assigned to history 
and geography. Thus, a child’s study of the ques- 
tion of shelter, for instance, will seck answers not 
only to the question, “In what sort of a house do 
| live and why?” but to the related questions, “How 
have others lived before me?” and “How do they 
still live elsewhere?’ In the course of finding the 
answers he will survey and explore, study and re- 
produce caves and lake dwellings, the tents of no- 
mads and medizval fortresses. He will perhaps 
construct and play in Indian tepees or Congolese 
huts, and draw plans of cottages and modern apart- 
ments. The result of one such study of housing is 
to be seen today in a frieze painted along the halls 
and stairs of the rambling old building housing the 
Ecole de l’Ermitage, which traces the story of hu- 
man habitation through recorded history, and is 
brought proudly up to date in the last panel by 
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a Belgian child’s vivid conception of New York's 
skyscrapers. 

Textbooks are little used during the early years 
of such study, though after the fourth year the chil- 
dren do considerable reference work with books 
and newspapers as sources. They are little used 
because the method is primarily an active method— 
for teachers as well as pupils—and recognizes the 
value of first-hand experience and observation. 
Rightly practiced it is a method of experiment, of 
exploration, of adventure; a method which has 
grasped the truth that almost the whole duty of 
the young child beyond being healthy and express- 
ing himself in play, consists in getting dirty in the 
pursuit of knowledge (and incidentally in getting 
clean again) ; which allows the child to learn, sim- 
ply by functioning in a normal childish manner. 
The educational essence of such a method lies in 
twofold activity; the activities of observation, re- 
search and experiment by which the child acquires 
necessary conceptions and the creative activities by 
which he restates such conceptions and makes them 
his own. Such creative restatement may take many 
forms. It may be through spoken or written lan- 
guage, through dramatization and games, through 
building, modeling or painting, but always it will 
include those records, the observation and associa- 
tion notebooks which accompany the Decroly child 
throughout his school life, and which, with his col- 
lections, form the major part of his documentation. 

The positive contributions such a method inakes to 
education are many. Chief among these is, | think, 
the fact that it educates the whole child. What 
strikes a visitor in these Brussels classes, whether 
in private or public schools, is that a// these chil- 
dren draw, that they all sing, they a// volunteer 
suggestions in group discussion, that they a// handle 
animals fearlessly and move about their classrooms 
frecly and without self-consciousness. One finds in 
these classes, as elsewhere, of course, the child who 
is comparatively clumsy with his hands, the child 
with littie aptitude for language, the child to whom 
arithmetic presents almost insuperable difhculties. 
What one does not find, however, generally speak- 
ing, is the child to whom these difficulties have be- 
come inhibiting; the child who will not strike out 
boldly and freshly in many directions and find his 
efforts rewarded by increased freedom and power. 


There are other contributions which such a meth- 
od makes, but its greatest value to some of us 
inheres in its social implications. From the first the 
Decroly child learns to think in terms of the com- 
mon tasks of mankind. He learns how he is clothed 
and fed and sheltered and taught and how his fel- 
low creatures, animal and vegetable, also nourish, 
clothe and protect themselves. He learns, too, how 
men have done this in the.past, and the long and 
painful process of trial and error by which they 
have improved on their first crude attempts in every 


field. His school journeys take him not only to the 
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parks and museums, but to the mines and factories, 
the farms and markets, and shipyards and railroad 
terminals of Belgium. He comes to understand 
the transformation of raw material by labor power 
into the finished products that satisfy his needs and, 
in so far as he can, he actively reproduces those 
processes. He bakes bread with infinite labor and 
satisfaction, crushing the flour from the grain be- 
tween stones after the manner of primitive peoples; 
he raises beets and extracts sugar from them and 
makes candy of it, and then records these exploits 
in a Saga painted on the walls of his classroom 
much as the cavemen recorded the story of the 
day’s hunting; he manufactures glass and tans leath- 
er; he builds a house from foundation to roof with 
real windows and doors and chimneys and makes 
and paints the furniture for it; he makes his con- 
tribution of song and story, stunt or demonstration 
to the children’s assembly, defends a conviction on 
the floor of the school meeting and writes and 
prints to the last item the issue of his school paper 
telling of this and other work done by him and his 
schoolmates. Need one insist that such a child gains 
not only the skill and the knowledge of ways and 
means which result from all these activities, but that 
he acquires also a feeling of the meaning and value 
of work, of the relation of effort to finished prod- 
uct and of the reasons for individual responsibility 
and social coéperation? 

And closely allied to these implications there is 
another of importance to modern and especially to 
modernist parents and educators. It is the evolu- 
tionary implication which inheres in this teaching, 
and through which it becomes not only active in its 
practice, but dynamic. It was in a Decroly Public 
School class that I saw for the first time such dy- 
namic teaching of history as seemed to me to ap- 
proach the ideal which H. G. Wells has expressed 
in The Undying Fire: ‘To make the pupils feel 
in one living story with the reindeer men and the 
Egyptian priests and the soldiers of Cesar and the 
alchemists of Spain, so that nothing was dead and 
nothing was alien.”” To make them feel that “dis- 
covery and civilization was their adventure and the 
whole future their inheritance.” The Decroly child 
feels this, I think, whatever the “centre of interest” 
which is engrossing his attention. In this class the 
boys, whose average age was ten, had expressed 
their sense of this relation between themselves and 
the past of the race, of their generation as one link 
in the unending chain of life, by constructing a frieze 
which ran around the four walls of the classroom, 
and which they called The Chain of the Past. Start- 
ing with their own generation they had carried it, 
when I saw it, 125 ancestors back into history, each 
generation being represented by a figure drawn, cut 
out and pasted on its background of brown wrap- 
ping paper. Nor was this study merely looking 
backward. If it seemed to me at times tinged by 
an almost extreme reverence for ancestral achieve- 
ment, it had an alert eye for contemporary achieve- 
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ment as well as for the possible achievements of 
posterity. Radio and aeroplanes were also within 
its province, as was attested by the Current Events 
Bulletin boards, which the children kept covered 
with clippings and pictures of such events as par. 
ticularly interested them. In the Decroly class the 
child lives history and knows that he is living it, 
And it is this dynamic quality, this thread of con. 
tinuity and meaning which pervades all its teach. 
ing and so profoundly affects the spirit of the child, 
that makes Decroly’s contribution the vital and con. 
structive One it is, not only to educational method, 
but to educational philosophy. 

There are critics even among educators, to who 
such a method may seem overweighted on the prac. 
tical side, too utilitarian, too little imaginative. 
They may even feel in it, especially if they, as chil- 
dren, derived much of their happiness from books, 
a certain lack of richness, of overtones, of the ¢! 
ments that make up what we call “background.” 
I have heard such critics who felt, as one woma: 
put it, that, after all, “roasting potatoes and rais. 
ing white mice and knowing all about stre 
trafic and where things come from is not 
substitute for Undine and Gulliver and the Tangle- 
wood Tales.” 

That is quite true, but no sensible modern educator 
offers it as a substitute. The old-fashioned school, 
particularly the old-fashioned public school, didn’t 
run to Undine and Gulliver, either. The Decroly 
method does, however, to a large extent substitute 
creative expression for more passive absorption. 
The Decroly child does largely make his own texts, 
maps, charts, exhibits and synopses and his work 
is not only accurate and informational, but [re- 
quently charming, poetic and imaginative. Some- 
times as in the case of the Chain of the Past, it 
is on an almost heroic scale. But his creative im- 
pulse is not confined to such documentation and ‘!- 
lustration, but expresses itself freely also in com- 
position, dramatics and music. 

And this shifting of emphasis in education from 
the receptive to the creative, that stress on the value 
of the thing actually seen, felt, done, incorporate: 
and expressed rather than on that merely read or 
listened to is no accident. It is profoundly signi'- 
cant of the attitude of the new education toward 
the child, of its recognition of his place in art and 
life. This recognition, this respect for the child 
the Decroly method has in common with many 
others, but it seems to go beyond them in taking 
the child seriously not only as a child, but as a 
human being, counting upon his contribution, ‘n- 
cluding him, as it were, in the councils of the human 
family. This is, it seems to me, its great and fun- 
damental contribution and the one that de- 
serves the attention of forward-looking educators 
everywhere, even more than to its undoubtedly 
valuable contributions to pedagogic method and 
material. 
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KNOCKED at her room, but no one an- 

swered; then, as the door stood half open, I 

went in. The lights were all left on, though 
it was noon, and the chairs littered with stockings 
and chemises, as sordid and as surprisingly slight 
as the shreds of exploded balloons. On the table 
stood an empty spaghetti can, two plates gummed 
with cold tomato sauce, several tumblers with the 
stale remains of drinks and an empty gin bottle. 
From the contents of the tumblers, I could see that 
they had begun by drinking gin and ginger-ale, 
fallen back on gin and bath-room water and prob- 
ably ended with raw gin. I sat down in a mission 
morris-chair and looked through Film Fun and 
the Cosmopolitan. Then, with the magazines in 
my lap, I remained staring and inert. I knew that, 
since | had come too late to catch her in the morn- 
ing, she would not now be back till late afternoon; 
but, suddenly becalmed in that empty apartment, 
high aloft on that inaccessible floor, with the eie- 
vator between me and the street, I felt as if I had 
dropped out of the chatter and haste of the lunch- 
hour of the West Forties into some deep uncx- 
pected air-pocket of lassitude and calm. I could 
not for a moment bring myself to go down and 
face the business of the day again nor even to 
grapple with the present situation by unearthing a 
piece of paper and composing a note. 

There was a small phonograph beside me on a 
table: for a few minutes I regarded it stupidly. 
Since she was gone, it seemed as lifeless as the 
glasses, as the garments, as the magazines. I had 
never found it very agreeable, and such vitality and 
charm as it possessed it had derived solely from 
her: I should never at first have thought of play- 
ing it. But, after a time, I picked up a heap of 
records which lay shuffled and thrown about on the 
table, like the battered pack of playing-cards be- 
side them: I pushed them even and looked at the 
titles, one by one: Yessir, That’s My Baby, sung 
by Bee Brewster; With You in Paradise, Fox Trot, 
from Pretty Kitty; Ben Bolt, by John McCormack ; 
Thanks for the Buggy-Ride, Fox Trot, by Jake 
King and His Eight Kentucky Mocking-Birds; The 
Viliage Blacksmith Owns the Village Now, Comic 
Song, by Billy Murray; Chanson Hindou, Saxo- 
phone Solo; So’s Your Old Man, Fox Trot, by 
Fred Casey and His Burglar-Alarm Boys; La Forza 
del Destino, Red Seal, Duet by Caruso and Scotti. 
The names awakened flickering memories of the 
establishments in which they had been acquired: 
Ben Bolt and La Forza del Destino, with some of 
the older popular songs, had been bought when 
the phonograph was new during some prehistoric 
period of married life, from whose wreck she had 
salvaged them; the comic songs supplied by a 
young newspaper man, who had been in the habit 
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of learning them by heart; the later fox trots con- 
tributed by a girl-friend who had at one time shared 
an apartment with her and entertained there (until 
finally she gave him up) a too frugal admirer, shy 
of night-clubs; and Shake That Thing and Chanson 
Hindou she had provided herself. 

I picked out a record I had never heard, with 
Charleston Chuckies (Risas de Charleston), Fox 
Trot, on one side of it and Flamin’ Mamie (Ardi- 
ente Vampiresa), Fox Trot, on the other: it had 
been made by the American Melody Company 
and seemed to have been molded in river mud. | 
turned over Flamin’ Mamie and wound the phono- 
graph up. The only needles I could find were in 
an ash-tray, mixed with burnt matches and cigar- 
ette butts, and I found it impossible to tell the 
used from the new: all seemed equally blunt. The 
truth was that needles were never changed till they 
became absolutely inarticulate. But, with the first 
one I tried, the record blurted out in such a hide- 
ous stuttering blur that I thought I must have a 
particularly bad one and put in another. But the 
result was the same. I endured it to see if it would 
clear. Presently it emerged as a fiendish mechan- 
ical jig running itself off at impossible speed: too 
fast, too nasal, too high. I turned it down: a har- 
rowing descent of pitch heard as a gasping and 
discordant howl, as if the spirit of the machine 
found it painful to be reduced from one tempo to 
another. Not, I reflected, that at any tempo did 
the spirit seem particularly at case. For one thing, 
the spring of the phonograph only held for a sin- 
gle winding, so that the records always began too 
fast and were running down before the end. And, 
what was worse, the small portable machine was 
constructed without a horn, so that it always made 
me feel uncomfortable by reason of its almost cruel 
effect of allowing no natural outlet to its voice. 
That wretched spirit, released inside the box, beat- 
ing like a bat in the cramped black space, had to 
force its way out through the cracks and through 
a small aperture at the base of the “‘arm.” It was 
never fairly given to the air, it found no trumpet 
to launch it on its flight. No wonder it chittered 
and squealed so thinly, like an unwinding wire of 
sound, like a wire rusted, wry and eaten, worn 
away so that it seemed almost snapping or so rough 
that it would stick and stammer over some echo- 
laliac phrase. So completely had the music been 
robbed of resonance that it seemed a mere memo- 
randum of music, as if some writer in sound had 
scribbled down the skeleton of an orchestration, 
with the brasses as brief raspings and tin-whistle 
blasts, the strings a jotted jingle of cicada-chirpings 
and the tympani marked as tiny explosions and 
echoless crashes of glass. And the “vocal refrain,” 
when it suddenly began, seemed tg have as little 
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in common with the human voice as the orchestra 
with musical instruments: it was like some mere 
momentary modulation in the quick mechanical jig- 
ging of a railroad train, a sharper shrillness, a 
more insistent iteration: Flamin’ Mamie—Sure- 
fire vamp—Hottes’ baby in town—Some scorcher 
—Loves torture—Gal that burns ’em down—Talk 
about your red-hot mammas—Not one compares 
—indistinguishable crackle of high-pitched syllables 
articulated too close together—Comes to lovin’— 
She’s an oven—another slip of driven cogs—Ain’t 
it funny—Paper money—Burns right in her hand 
—some incoherent statement about workin’ in a 
mine—A te a box o’ matches at the age of nine— 
Flamin’ Mamie—Sure-fire vamp—H ottes’ baby in 
town. The jazz departed with redoubled violence 
and complexities of deformation into a last frantic 
charivari; then, after a flourish, was bitten off as 
abruptly as it began. 

I lifted the needle, clicked the little catch and 
stood a moment looking out the window. Outside, 
gaped a blank abyss: several buildings had been 
demolished and the vacuum of vacancy they had 
left seemed to be sucking with blind raw walls for 
some more solid and tight-fitting structure to rush 
in and fill it. I had always known that that phono- 
graph was unspeakable; but I had never been alone 
with it before and it affected me with a kind of 
terror. And I had to summon against the action 
of the machine, against that barren negation of 
flesh and blood, the vision of her alert yellow head 
with its deep stainings of Irish rust, her lips still 
moist through carnation rouge and the robust organ- 
ism of her body, which made its home among those 
stone and metal cells, not merely resilient to their 
surface, but causing their grindings to quicken and 
feed it. EDMUND WILSON. 


Three Plays 


Saturday Night, by Jacinto Benavente, translated by 
John Garrett Underhiil. The Civic Repertory Theatre. 
October 25, 1926. 

The Lion Tamer, by Alfred Savoir, translated by W ini- 
fred Katzin. The Neighborhood Playhouse, October 7, 
1926. 

The Captive, adapted by Arthur Hornblow, Jr., from 
La Prisonniére by Edouard Bourdet. Empire Theatre, 


September 29, 1926. 
BS oe ie La has already opened one theatrical ven- 


ture in London, The Everyman Theatre, and one 
in America, The Theatre Guild, with the Bonds of Inter- 
est (Plays by Jacinto Benavente, translated by John Gar- 
rett Underhill; Charles Scribner’s Sons)—and now with 
his Saturday Night becomes the first offering of the new 
Civic Repertory Theatre on Fourteenth Street. | 
The Bonds of Interest is more genre than Saturday 
Night, more grotesque, more traditional, satirical, witty, 
delightful and fantastic. It has something of Moliére and 
the old comedy of masks with its Scapins and Mascarilles 
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and Sganarelles, plus a dash of Shaw, plus the poetry o{ 
Benavente and the glow of what is Spanish. Saturday 
Night is a later play, more luminous and dark and tore 
ideal in its nature. It has much of the Spanish powe; to 
mix sharp or harsh realism with visionary light, that we 
see in Zurburan, Ribera, Coello and others, to take painr. 
ing instances, and, as a dramatic instance, in the plays o{ 
Calderon. Saturday night has, too, Benavente’s fine po 
of symbolism, not phrasal and not therefore so deter:en: 
dramatically as in Mueterlinck and the professiona| 
bolists, but spreading behind the entire conception, a | 
vasive wide meaning, ambient and inexhaustible. 
drama of Benavente’s has all in all a kind of glan 
exaltation, descending in the less significant passages to 
the sheer happiness of wit and plenty, and, in the » 
significant, lifted to a sense of life like a light rel 
over human beings and among them, and of love bi: 
human life to its own depths. 

This high quality of Benavente’s matter is what ‘ 
Eva Le Gallienne most understands about the play, 
tunately, since without that in the production the | 
would be merely romantic melodrama and since wi! 
such an understanding on her own part her perfor: 
would be merely sentimental and too meagre in th. 
intended for the réle. As it is, Miss Le Gallienne | 
part beautifully laid out and beautifully begun, sh: 
only the deepening that time and repetition will hb 

Everyone talks of repertory; and groups of well 
ing persons, with proper backers or backers besieged, 
talk unendingly, get free lectures, dream and plan. 
repertory theatre under Miss Eva Le Gallienne’s 
is already well launched. The directing—which 
also—is on the whole far above the standard in our ¢! 
the stage business is well sought and sifted, the 
sion is genuine and fresh, without cheap appeal, | 
of the purity of intention that young artists can 
times so blessedly bring to an art. 

The settings by Miss G. E, Calthrop stick to the 
sary economy and are not offensive, their most im: 
defect is a certain insistent thinness. The compan, 
bled gives first of all the pleasant sense of youth, a 
of young people working together, sometimes acting 
sometimes like children dressed up and playing at th 
ness. Mr. Sydney Machat seems to promise a real as 
black. funny taan, Tobacco, and later his keeper « 
dive are good character performances. The sculpto: 

a vibrant thread in the tissue of the play, falls lame: 
to Mr. Alan Birmingham, who is hopeless in it, : 
among his vocal effects, the author’s meanings ; 
problems of the actor’s art in general. The ens 
as in Benavente’s wonderful curtain for the four: 
are more than fair. The struggle with the Lat 
of thinking and speaking is often evident, but o/t 
avoidable without deserting translation for mere adi)! 0%. 

At the Neighborhood Playhouse a fresh symbo! 
shown to the American theatre in Mr. Savoir’s play. | 
review the play is almost impossible, for as it stands "ow 
there are several manners and as many plays in the | 
Its situation involves Lord John, the figure of mind 
culture, who longs to see the lion tamer eaten | 
beast, and since that does not happen hits at him 
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ranging the infidelity of his wife and the release of a 
lively natural beast force in her, with endless character 
implications added and a third act that winds up several 
already begun and starts off some new dramas. 

But two things may be said: a remarkable stage talent 
lights the play all through, in spite of its confusion of 
intention and its varieties of symbolism and its mockery 
and its wit, sometimes as high colored as Andreyev, some- 
times as subtle as Schnitzler, and sometimes a fresh note 
in the theatre. This quality makes The Lion Tamer one 
of the three or four most entertaining pieces of the season. 
And for the purposes of repertory and a trained company 
no choice could be more serviceable, the variety of moods 
and characters is a school of acting in itself. Of this act- 
ing in The Lion Tamer the fine performance of Miss 
Dorothy Sands deepens and varies her whole achievement. 

Some years ago M. Maurice Donnay performed a won- 
der that has been admired ever since; in The Other Danger 
he handled what might be thought an impossibly difficult 
theme for the stage, a situation in which a mother hands 
over her daughter to be the wife of the man whose par- 
amour the mother for a long time has been. M. Bourdet 
has gone even further in his choice of siituation, La Prison- 
niere is based on a Lesbian theme. It has not only been 
a triumph in Paris, its own town, but has been, here in 
New York, one of the sold-out attractions of the opening 
season. 

The story set forth is of a gentleman’s daughter whose 
infatuation for another woman, the wife of M. D’Ai- 
guines, prevents her from going with her father to the 
embassy in Rome and from marrying Jacques Virieu, the 
man who loves her. In time she is driven to despair about 
herself and her chances in life, and grasping at the last 
hope, begs Jacques to marry her. She is a perfect wife 
in all save any real love for him. Eventually he in desper- 
ation returns to an old affair and she to the woman. The 
production of the play around this story is most adequate. 
Mr. Basil Rathbone’s portrayal of Jacques is agreeable and 
gentle, Mr. Norman Trevor as the father and Mr. Arthur 
Wontner as D’Aiguines, play well. Miss Helen Menken 
gives a performance of the heroine that would be sure fire 
with her public, very strained, white and tearful. It is 
eflective here and there, with a certain neurotic power, 
though on the whole it is too monotonous and little varied 
and often lacks shading, as in the scene, for example, with 
the beloved little sister, where what Miss Menken does is 
exactly the same as her distress at other and widely diverse 
crises in the play. In production, then, and in itself The 
Captive might pass as entertaining. 

But to see one of the largest theatres in New York 
crowded nightly with spectators who strain forward with 
the tension of their interest to see a play that deals with 
& woman in love with another woman is matter to think 
upon. One thinks of Brieux and Ibsen and their earlier 
battles over subject matter, when venereal disease and cave 
man were handled with a directness that raised a storm, 
and reflects upon this theme which is new to our theatre 
and which might be thought a fairly strong dose. Then 
One tries to consider just what happens in this instance 
of The Captive. 

What happens first of all is this—and this is to the 
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dramatist’s credit as a playwright—the response of the au- 
dience on its deepest side is to the exhibition of human 
life in action, the play of a powerful force in the lives of 
a set of people, the passion and suffering and blind maze 
in which they are thrown. The Captive involves most 
of all that bringing of life vividly into play which 
is the main business of drama. There is also the presence 
of a most engaging seriousness, or aspect of seriousness, 
above a volcano of the risqué; and this delights your 
Anglo-Saxon, whose taste was so greatly delighted not so 
many years ago by scenes like that in Everywoman where 
Modesty appears as a virgin in tights, which is equivalent 
to modesty with a kick in it, so to speak. And finally Miss 
Menken does not present what might be taken as an 
average instance; the woman she gives us is sick, almost 
insane, neurotic, strange, a harrowing clinical subject, 
and through this fact the biclogical point is pretty com- 
pletely dropped ; we have nothing to face really except a vio- 
lent and fantastic personal instance ; the unescapable problem 
implied is reduced to kindly sympathy and tense curiosity. 

But what is really admirable is the French skill behind 
The Captive. There is delicious theatrical suspense, the 
downright, throw-it-in-your-face confession or theme does 
not appear until the second act is nearly over, until six 
minutes after ten o'clock to be exact, and the audience 
has been waiting to have the horror sprung since half-past 
eight. The scenes are studied for their last theatrical juices, 
Jacques and his former mistress, for example, talk and 
before they have done we have seen every inherent motive 
in turn worked for its engaging contribution to the pleas- 
ures of the theatre. The tragic lady never fails to dress 
charmingly and expensively; the tragic quict and absorbing 
leisure in tempo always contain a bomb. 

The Captive is a good Paris play, full of theatre, of 
interesting emotion and recognizable and delicious expert- 
ness. It has, too, the courage of its tragic end, which 
twenty years ago would have been prophetic and brave 
and perhaps fatal to prosperity, but which is now shrewd, 
smart and effective. With regard to its immense under- 
lying theme, its Parisian tact consists in the fact that it 
can handle something almost impossible to handle, with- 
out handling it at all. Stark YOUNG. 


Question 


Now what are you that, lacking you, this earth 

Is but a lathe and plaster world, a lie 

Of crumpled color on a canvas sky, 

A winter-field, a home without a hearth? 

Now what are you, indeed, that when you pass 
Night is but twelve dark hours that none can praise, 
And April is a month with thirty days, 

And the first green is only so much grass? 


And where are you, the heart cries loudest, where? 

Where—and what power intangible, inert, 

Keeps you, in wails of air, so long, so still? 

Come back! Come back! Or will you not repair 

These sticks of earth, these broken days, until 

The heart does not remember why it hurt? 
Louts UNTERMEYER. 
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The Bandwagon 


Wuicu Business? 


We are on the threshold of a new and broader inter- 
pretation of religion. .. . In the new era the church will 


learn to be as honest as business. 
—Bruce Barton. 


Mitp Reproor FROM THE IMPERIAL WIZARD 


The Ku Klux Klan will have reached its full state of 
health and be ready for its greatest service when, and only 
when, Jesus Christ shall have gotten full possession of its 


aucmbers. 
—Hiram W. Evans. 


Bortinc Map, in PRIVATE 


The President feels very strongly about the campaign 
expenditures in Pennsylvania and Illinois. ... Mr. Cool- 


idge has minced no words, it was learned today. 
—New York Herald-Tribune. 


Jesus AND Marig 


“It is a high and happy privilege,” said the Rev. Samuel 
M. Shoemaker, “to have with us in this church today 
Her Majesty the Queen of Rumania. ... Probably no 
event in this parish will be longer remembered. I think 
it is too great an occasion to speak on any but the greatest 


theme—Jesus Christ.” 
—New York Herald-Tribune. 


THREE REASONS FOR ENTERING Pustic LIFE 


Senator Frelinghuysen threw his arms about me, explain- 
ing that he wished to regain his seat in Congress. He 
said: “You are just the man I want. I want to get back 
to Washington. I have two beautiful daughters who are 
now living in the country. My wife is enamored of Wash- 


ington, and I have a beautiful home there.” 
—Joseph J. Fiske. 


Money TALKS 


In offering Mr. Brisbane’s daily editorials The Times 
does not necessarily concur with his opinions, but offers 
them as the sentiments of the highest paid editorial writer 


in this country. 
—St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times. 


THe Man Is Psycuic 


Every time the speaker mentioned President Coolidge 
the hall sounded loud with applause. He had only to 


whisper “Coolidge,” and the back rows burst into clapping 
and cheering. They couldn’t have heard that name back 


there. They simply must have sensed it. 
—New York Evening Post. 
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Variations on a Landscape 


OING down to New Jersey the other day, | ;.) 

asleep on the train. When I woke up, the a: 
noon was late and, though the day still seemed Jun 
and full, it held already the tragic suggestion of ¢! 
croachments of the winter darkness which clipped it «| 
every night. My mind was still vague: there ros 
me and swam slowly by the window, below the inti 
spacious sky with its disorder of autumn light, a high 
of which the edges were masked by a very thick 
hedge, but from which a scattering of tall lean trees | 
ragged just rusting crests. To one side stood a 
brown house, impressive, box-like and rather empty-lov: 
which was just slipping behind me out of sight as | | 
under the spell of the trees. For the trees and the 
seemed familiar, they revealed to me the grounds 
which they rose. I seemed to see an irregularly) 
lawn, with well worn walks and unplaned slope; 
on the lawn I saw a company of children whose u: 
it was. 1 was among them: I must have known th 
well, for, with no efiort of the imagination, I had | 
this unknown place with them. They were all sist 
brothers, or cousins, or something of the sort; ; 
girls and boys played together on absolutely equal : 
The girls had on whitish dresses and their hair was 
wild—they may all perhaps have been going bare: 

I tried to remember where I had known them. : 
bright? The lawns were smoother ironed. Ther 
white new tennis-balls and serious tennis-rackets s 
up in frames. In the background were self-possess 
girls who spoke French to governesses. And, at 
while we were talking in bed, the automobiles rus! 
on the Rumson with a recurrent exciting light. ‘ 
it in Charlottesville? There was more gallantry t! 
tween girls and boys. Life was at once more dem 
and more arrogant. Ranging the lawns of the un 
at night, we would peek in at low brilliant window 
our elders were drinking claret or at the basement « 
medical school where the stiffs were laid out in th: 
Was it some summer in up-state Leyden? No b 
No enormous elms. No fragrance of cows from t! 
barn. No evenings as lucid as water with sharp Adi: 
outlines against lucent orange sky. Or was it so: 
gestion of the freedom of the West, of children 
seen but never lived among? These children we: 
rounded by vastness, but it was not the vastness o/ \! 
igan—not the wilderness of reds and greens and \ 
of tapestry-faded trees, not the jungle of Michigan n 
rank and gaping with red-veined pitcher-plant, flecked \ 
gentians among grass like little blue tongues of fla: 
could not identify the landscape and the children wit 
of these specific places; yet they had something in co 
with them all and, as it were, might have represented ! 
It was perhaps that they had something American. 

House and trees were reabsorbed by the spacious 
ernoon—afternoon would be absorbed by night. Ii | « 
have looked more closely about me, what precisely s' 
I have seen in that place? <A croquet-ground, per!ips 
with chickens straying among the wickets. A ham 
washed pale by rain, The children would go in to dine! 
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and afterwards play casino, or they would read Alger and 
Louisa Alcott, or they would roast chestnuts in the fire, 
while the sombre autumn darkness that restored their wild- 
ness to the familiar trees, that rendered the croquet-wickets 
treacherous, the chicken-yard a city of strange beings, the 
hedge a mysterious boundary, the Hercules pillars of home, 
made the countryside stretch infinitely far, with wastes of 
field and straggling trees, with occasional estates partly 
cleared and solitary box-like houses—the infinite country- 
side, where the children could not hear each other’s shout- 
ing, where by day they played on family lawns so remote 
from one another and where by night they could not see 
each other’s lamps, barely showing and blinded tight. 

Ah, it was not then the croquet and the chickens of 
which I had had my real vision—it was the relation of 
the children to the landscape, to the infinite countryside, 
to those weedy trees against the sky. Yet had I not some- 
times had a similar impression in connection with city 
children? A boy on a bicycle returning through the streets 
of a town in late afternoon, inscribing the curves of long 
thoughts along the gutters, his school-books strapped to 
his handle-bars—or even a boy seen in Pittsburgh at a 
window of a box-like and dismal great house, sitting on 
the sill and dangling his legs, doing home-work in a sweater. 
Beyond the city was the countryside again and the country- 
side was vast and deserted. So, on a previous train-ride 
to New Jersey, I had seen the empty Newark baseball 
park under a dark apocalyptic sky in which a pale, clearly 
minted, cold sun shone like the sun of the first days of 
creation over the gray and illimitable waters of a drawing 
by Gustave Doré for Paradise Lost. 

Doré and Paradise Lost? Was it perhaps then merely 
a sense of romantic grandeur, of the domesticated and tur- 
bid grandeur of the mid-nineteenth century, which I had 
acquired from the pictures and books I had known when 
I was a boy and which was stimulated by certain skies? 
The children would then be merely shadows of the age 
when I myself had been closest to that style and had 
felt the world most in terms of it. Then there would 
be nothing peculiarly American about that loneliness, that 
vastness and that wildness, with which I had seen the chil- 
dren surrounded, with which I had felt them in some 
unique relation. They wouid then be simply of the same 
period as Doré, those American historical engravings of the 
mid-nineteenth century—some orator addressing the Senate 
in a wide chamber of which the nearest reaches are lost 
in the darkness and dust of something like a great barn 
and where the shafts of motey light from unseen windows 
throw into relief a few white collars and foreheads, leav- 
ing the ladies who watch from the gallery infinitely remote 
and obscure; or some campaign of the Civil War, the 
general with the elegant spy-glass and silken horse of a 
steel engraving, the soldiers breaking the railroad with 
picks, and the black faces of the fugitive Negroes carved 
out also with classical heroic dignity, but all enveloped, 
like the flag with sparse stars, in the smoke-fog from the 
burning farms which blots the sky and the countryside— 
the wilderness of the country again, which, elaborated, 
low and confused, extends away and away without limit. 
This vastness in which the war is drowned, which leaks 
through into the debates of the Senate, is it nothing more 
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than a rhetorical mode which had already flattered Pitt 
and Napoleon before it was borrowed for Sherman and 
Clay? 

Have I ever received from a European picture or from 
a European book an impression of precisely the same kind 
as that which I receive from the atmosphere of the Senate 
Chamber and which is the same as that of the box-like 
brown house which slipped behind me on the train? Are 
the countrysides of George Inness or the countrysides of 
Church, which are the same thing as the countryside which 
stretched away on every side about the lawn where the 
children lived—are they, in reality, simply the same thing 
as the countrysides of Turner? No: I recognize at once 
that they are not. The masses and colors of Turner are 
constructed like a solid English palace; their obscurity and 
grandeur are allegorical and deliberately heroic. They are 
Europe prodigiously magnified, but unmistakably Europe. 
But our American vastness is not grand; it is natural and 
almost homely. It is simply the place where people live 
and where they live a great way apart. England is com- 
pact and rich; Germany compact on a bigger scale; France 
is cultivated to the last inch; Italy abundant, but all 
crammed into her stocking. It is only in some ruinous 
estate of Chekhov or in ‘some desolate town of Dostoyev- 
sky that I have ever felt a situation similar to that of 
the children among the trees. 

Did I not once see one of those children in Europe? 
Did I not receive from him even there the same impres- 
sion as in my vision? I was climbing the long hill of 
Langres and looking up at the black ramparts and gray 
roofs, when, on a squat round tower set in the wall, from 
which a row of gargoyles jutted, what I had at first taken 
for another gargoyle defined itself as a human figure. 
It was an American soldier who sat with chin in hand 
and elbow braced on knee, the black outline of his cam- 
paign hat and bent limbs cutting sharply above the stone 
animals, with their time-blunted jaws and their age-blinded 
eyes. He was looking out at the hills and fields and towns, 
and at the statue of the Virgin of Langres. But those 
eroded hills, those threadbare fields, those towns which 
seemed embedded in their soil, that unintelligible monu- 
ment, were not what he seemed to see. Like the boy in 
the window at Pittsburgh, I felt the vastness of his coun- 


try about him and in his eyes the horizons of home. 
E. W. 


““Vivid’’ and His Pals 


I[—Livine, Ative, True, AUTHENTIC, REAL 


HE remcter satellites, the innumerable cousins and 

acquaintances of “Vivid” were introduced to you 
last week. They were, to a large extent, quite obviously 
mental habits, bereft by excessive use and misuse of all 
genuine meaning. Nothing much can be done about them; 
behind their pale faces hides a vague will, a persistent 
intention which is not likely to change. It has not changed 
very much, even in fifty years. As long ago as 1875 I 
find the reviewer of fiction for The Nation addicted to 
such present-day tags as “a story . . . admirably told,” “a 
savor of its own,” “distinct literary flavor,” “not engag- 
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ing,” and “strikingly vigorous,” though in fairness it should . 


be added that this same reviewer was not ashamed to refer 
to one novel as “wholesome, unsensational, refined and 
high-toned.” Literary fashions have changed a little since 
then, but not much. “Authenticity,” “truth to life” and 
“reality” will probably continue to express the highest 
desiderata in a novel for many years more. 

Living, Alive, True, Authentic, Real. Here is the gang, 
here are Vivid’s lifelong pals and friends. In themselves 
these are capacious, ringing, far-reaching words. But, since 
literary custom has associated them with the location rather 
than the revelation of a final mystery, they have become 
rather lazier and emptier than they deserve to be. Capable 
of use as pries and levers, the very immensity and diffi- 
culty of the secret open to them has made them, in the 
end, far more useful as tombstones under which, with a 
flourish of wisdom, to bury the secret away. The act by 
which man creates a good book, a beautiful painting or 
a fine piece of music is the most mysterious act in the 
world, and the relation of these things to other things 
which man did not make is the most mysterious of rela- 
tions. To qualify, criticize or attempt to describe such 
a creation by calling it “real” or “alive” does no more 
than call attention to a successful act of creation. Having 
thrown some such large word upon the air, we are silent, 
as if all had been said that needed to be said, as if we 
had reached the end of the critical quest, when as a matter 
of fact we have only hit upon its beginning. The critic 
struggles up the hill of a book, listing the minor features 
of the landscape as he goes. His work is over as soon as 
he says to himself, “reality, reality,” a phrase which fills 
im with such a feeling of vistas and accomplishment and 
relief as felt the Greeks of Xenophon when they stood 
on the top of a hill and cried, “Thalassa! Thalassa!” at 
the silver sliver of water far away. For the critic, as 
for the Greeks, this is journey’s end, but in truth it is 
only the first milestone in the critic’s anabasis, only the 
first glimpse of a dark and difficult sea. 

Yet it is just here that we critics and reviewers stop. 
Observe carefully the quotations which follow. Can you 
not detect, can you fail to overhear in them, the note of 
finality, of triumph, of puzzles solved, of the last step 
on a long stairway reached at last? I am sure that dozens 
of similar invocations of the “vivid” gangsters could be 
collected from anyone who writes publicly about works of 
imagination. The italics are mine. 


The persons in this novel are living individuals.— 
William Lyon Phelps. 

Stevens understands the rich vitality of these 
men... (they are) richly authentic—Harry Hansen. 

As overwhelmingly true as a thumbprint... . The 
fellow somehow /ives and breathes. . .. Elser’s young 
Lavery is a trivial fellow, but extraordinarily real. 

I mean by a masterpiece a story . . . in which 

the people are overwhelmingly real—H. L. Mencken. 

In him (Tom Outland) Miss Cather creates a 
living character—Zona Gale. 

One of his (Tarkington’s) truest books.—John 
Farrar. 

The gentleman from San Francisco is a synthetic 
character, stylized in the modern manner, but never- 
theless very much alive.—Paul Morand. 
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A few brief glimpses of something real... . , An 
unreal story . .. its people have charm withoy 
reality . . . —Robert Litteil. 
To say what Henry James has already s./: 
novel is an impression of life, its excellence dep... 
ing upon its truth and vividness —Robert \horg 


Lovett. 


To which might be added a quotation I am st'!! |) \. 
ing for in the literary journals, but have not yet io..d; 
“In The Human Race (Jones and Jones, $2.50), Go), 
the great author called by Brandes the “Tolstoy o: {ie 
Universe,’ has created some extraordinarily real, aithep. 
tic and living characters.” 

I am quite sure that all these people mean somet)iy:, 
to themselves quite definite, when they speak of truth 
and reality. It is equally obvious that all these words pea» 
something, in a dictionary sense. But. to substitute the 
dictionary definition in any one of these instances 
be valueless. I have tried it. To substitute the \ 
emotional content of their author’s meaning and intent 09 
in each instance would be equally valueless, for the (: 
tinctive flavor and the high pressure of this feeling \ || 
not go into words at all. In order to begin to do w, 
words such as “true,” “vivid” and “real” would have to 
be graduated, like thermometers, to show the intens: 
the feeling behind them, which amounts to much) «: 
than the face-value meaning. An adjective like “ext: 
dinarily” or “overwhelmingly,” though some sort 0: 1 
indicator, is hopelessly crude. The feeling of ‘rr: 
in order to be exactly expressed, will have to be cla: 
and subdivided into a number of other words w! 
not as yet exist. We reviewers and critics, who pret 
to such niceties of language in trifles, and have a 
so many of them, particularly in the field of dis. 
tion, must find tools of precision for the moment 
criminations between “true to life” and “untrue,” bet 
“real” and “unreal.” Otherwise we do not begin to b 

Of course the other critics from whom I have « 
feel that the large words fairly well express what ' 
xean. I thought I knew pretty well what I meant 1 
when I trotted the lame, tired horse “reality” so » 
times around the track. Now I am not so sure. 
doubts, in fact, come out of their lairs, and multip! 

A book, I may once have said, is “true.” T: 
what? True to life of course, you idiot. But thats 
large order; just what does it mean? True to what wr 
of life? Life is not always true to itself. Some thins 
in life are less true than others, but they are al! 
to life’! A slice of life, as it presents itself both to 
intelligent reader and a novelist’s eye, may seem flat, (0!) 


4 


overloaded with detail, without plan or meaning. 1s 
life, which is true to itself, is raked over, hand-picked, 
rearranged, falsified, fused at white heat by a capable 


novelist into something, entirely different from the ors 
inal material, which is truthfully, but inaccurately, © 
ported by its critics to be “amazingly true to life.” 1) 
same material, a city, a war, an historical character, * 
sifted through yet another novelist’s mind into a whol!) 
separate pattern, also dubbed “true to life.” It would 
be quite possible to find half a dozen translations 0! this 
slice of life, all varying in every conceivable way, yet #! 
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united by a common bond of “trueness-to-life.” Is it not 
evident then, that when we say of a novel that it is “true 
to life” we actually mean something quite different, rather 
dificult to express, for which these words are merely the 
handiest vehicle? 

Have you not heard neighbors and acquaintances of 
yours described as “curiously unreal,” and did not the 
phrase often strike you as very apt indeed? What is the 
precise relation of a book character who is “real” to a 
living person who is “unreal”? If a gifted novelist were 
to grapple with your acquaintance, might he not make out 
of him a “real” character and still preserve the “curious 
unreality” which impressed you? 

This is rather hair-splitting, you may answer. If a 
character in a novel is to your mind “real,” you mean 
that for you he “exists,” he can be remembered, he ap- 
proaches in “solidity” (another fatally useful word) the 
people who walk the street. But it is only a feeble char- 
acter in a feeble book who has no “existence” at all, and 
he is not worth talking about. There are innumerable 
degrees in existence. Where, in the scale from a compe- 


CORRESP 


Philosophy in the Religion of 
William James 


IR: The thing that chiefly impresses me in Mr. Kallen’s re- 

view of my book on William James, published in your issue 
of October 6, is the ease and evident relish with which he makes 
the charge of special pleading—and this in a review which so 
obviously lays itself open to a similar criticism. He quotes from 
James's essay on Paul Blood to show, I gather, that James's final 
feeling about the world and man’s place in it was negative and 
sceptical, But the passage from which this quotation was taken 
(Memories and Studies, pp. 409 ff.) refers to the futility of 
secking a final answer from what James would have called an 
intellectualistic philosophy. ‘The mystery remains, this passage 
tells us, but as something to be met and dealt with by faculties 
more akin to our activities and heroisms and willingnesses than 
to our logical powers. And this, if I understand him aright, was 
much of what James meant by religion. Of course Mr. Kallen 
does remark that he was “at sea” when he made the quotation. 

Then Mr. Kallen takes me to task for my chapter on im- 
mortality, of which he says that I quote “mostly letters of the 
eighties, disregarding the record of the later years.” Wil! you 
allow me to point out that in this chapter I quoted the two most 
definite utterances I could find which told against my view? 
And besides quoting from the eighties I drew material, if dates 
must be given, from 1898, from 1899, from 1902, from 1904 
(where James says he believes in immortality more strongly as 
he grows older), from 1909 and from 1910. And in several 
instances these dates represent more than one quotation. Finally, 
Mr. Kallen surely might have realized that the letters of the 
tighties were quoted so extensively because many of them had 
not been published before and so were of unusual interest on 
their own account! 

James was, as Mr. Kallen has said, a myriad-minded person- 
ality, and it is quite possible that there will always be a difference 
of opinion as to the comparative importance to himself of his 
Many interests. I have stated my view and produced my evi- 
dence. Mr, Kallen remains unconvinced. This, however, does 
hot give him the right to question my honesty of purpose. And 
as to correctness of my judgment, confirmation which has come 
from friends of James leads me to hope that I am not so far 
wrong as he supposes. His review is throughout unmindful of 
two important considerations: first, the fact that I was treating 
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tently “portrayed” character in a recent novel, all the way 
up to the people in War and Peace, shall we assign valucs 
and stations to the terms “alive,” “true,” “true to life,” 
“real” and “overwhelmingly real”? There is all the dif- 
ference in the world between the average respectably three- 
dimensioned character and Tolstoy’s people, who are so 
many of them realler than most of the people we know, 
a difference at once of kind and of degree. 

How is it that the subject of a decently truthful biog- 
raphy may seem to have no flesh and blood at all, while 
a character in fiction who could not possibly have been 
born of woman is as alive as yourself? And there are 
characters who are alive without being real, and vice versa, 
and true to life without being either alive or real. Haven't 
you heard someone say, of something that happened to them 
the week before, that it was “just like a novel’? And 
are there not dreams more piercingly real than the events 
of consciousness ? 

These are questions worth asking, particularly in regard 
to fiction, and the criticism of fiction. They are worth 
trying to answer, too. Rosert Litre.u. 


ONDENCE 


James's religious interest as contrasted with the other interests 
which are deared to Mr. Kallen’s own heart; and second, that 
I was discussing James's religious interest as constrasted with 
his belief. 

With a characteristically gracious touch Mr. Kallen concludes 
his review by ascribing my dullness to the fact that I am a clergy- 
man. I may be allowed to venture the hope that his epithet is as 
inaccurate as his statement of my vocation. 

Northampton, Mass, J. S. Brxver. 


The Fundamentalists Get the Crowd 


IR: Referring to the recommendation of one of your corre- 

spondents in your issue of August 11 that “an alliance between 
freethinkers and the liberal churches would work to the advant- 
age of both,” may I remark that we seem to have something 
of the kind in Los Angeles just now, inasmuch as the two Uni- 
tarian churches are giving themselves to the entertainment of 
rationalist lecturers and secretaries from the outside, and to a 
general propaganda of free thought. After spending more than 
forty years in the ministry, during which time I have traveled 
myself from the extreme right of orthodoxy to a “leftism” which 
makes even the most liberal churches shy of my message, I can 
imagine nothing more likely to gladden the hearts and strengthen 
the hands of the religious reactionaries in this metropolis of 
American Fundamentalism, the city of Aimee Semple McPher- 
son, Bob Shuler, and the Bible Institute, than to have the liberal 
churches do just what they are doing, tie themselves up to so 
bankrupt an enterprise as the rationalist movement of the United 
States. With all the dubiousness of the McPherson situation it 
remains the fact that Aimee Semple McPherson will get more 
people out to her regular Wednesday evening prayer mecting, 
as I witnessed only this week, than will be found in all the 
liberal churches of the Pacific Coast next Sunday, or all the 
rationalist audiences of America. It is the utter vacuity of 
American religious liberalism, outside of the professedly orthodox 
churches, which is mainly responsible for the present power of 
American Fundamentalism. If American liberalism could pos- 
sibly wed itself to the reality of economic understanding there 
might be some hope of its becoming other than what American 
rationalism is today, the laughing stock of the religious reaction- 
aries who thrive on the inaneness of the opposition. 


Los Angeles, Calif, Ropert WHITAKER. 
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A Gentleman in Parliament 


Fifty Years of British Parliament, by The Earl of Ox- 
ford and Asquith. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
Two vols. 614 pages. $8. 


T has long been the custom of British statesmen of 
first and second rank to leave behind them the ma- 
terials out of which after their deaths suitable memorials 
might be constructed by trusted henchmen, unmarried 
daughters of the family, or sympathetic journalists. It 
might seem as if the Earl of Oxford and Asquith, seconded 
by the Countess, were departing from this practice and 
expending his fortune of memories in his lifetime. A review 
of the present volumes, as of Mr. Asquith’s previous book, 
will correct this impression. In both sets of recollections 
he has been thrifty, even parsimonious. The presumptive 
administrators of his literary estate have no cause for worry. 
The fact that the Earl of Oxford and Asquith is a 
member of Parliament in 1926 would seem to date the 
beginning of his fifty years from 1876, ten years before 
his own entrance upon that brilliant scene of his labors. 
The Earl, however, allows himself a running start of no 
less than twenty years, and beginning with 1868 reviews 
the administrations of Gladstone first, Disraeli, and Glad- 
stone second, about which he tells us nothing not generally 
known. His fifty years bring him down only to 1914; 
his own previous volume and Lord Grey’s Twenty-five 
Years are his apology for omitting the Great War. Ap- 
parently he would have us understand that he endorses 
all that he said in The Genesis of the War, and under- 
writes Lord Grey of Fallodon’s views as set forth in his 
“monumental work.” With these limitations his fifty years 
shrink to less than thirty; and even with his memories of 
this period his Lordship has practiced husbandry. He gives 
us anecdotes of the smoking-room, long quotations from 
Hansard, steel engraved portraits, early nineteenth century 
style, of the Earl of Spencer, the Marquis of Ripon, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Robert Lowe, Mr. W. H. Smith, 
and other worthies whom it is at this date difficult to 
identify; but in more salient or more recent figures his 
gallery is lacking—with a few notable exceptions such as 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Parnell and Sir William 
Harcourt. About half of the second volume is occupied 
by a series of observations on Parliamentary topics such 
as Third Parties, The Prime Minister and Cabinet, Pa- 
tronage, etc., but aside from an occasional curiosity, such 
as the fact that Sir Robert Walpole was the first holder 
of the title Prime Minister and that as a term of oppro- 
brium, these comments are of little note. The noble Earl 
might have referred us to the more valuable discussions 
of his friend Mr. Spender in The Public Life—a work 
on which he leans somewhat heavily. The last chapter 
is a collection of political catchwords etymologically con- 
sidered, which seems, oddly enough, to represent the true 
measure of Lord Oxford’s mind and the real depth of 
his interests. The tremendous events in which he took 
part emerge in his memory only like skeletons and pale 
ghosts, while the appearance of the expression Cave of 
Adullam in Parliamentary history kindles one happy rec- 
ollection after another. 

The noble Earl’s habit of economy has affected his style 
in matters inconsequential and where reticence is of no 
importance. The following cryptic sentence about Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s Fourth party: “It was from among 
its ranks, though not in the person of its brilliant leader, 
that what would then have seemed the caprice of fortune 
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was to select the future head of the Tory party” »., 
challenge a good guesser to exclaim Balfour; but it ;. 
quires something of an effort to recall the “Brad|ayoh 
episode”; and “the outburst of Mr. Plimsoll and ::, ,,, 
sequences,” sends us to the biographical dictionary. 4), 
in the course of the Corinthian tribute to Mr. \\. |) 
Smith who “had sperit his youth and early middle 2. » 
building up, almost literally with his own hands, 2), }, 
none but the most honorable means, an immense }\:s;no5 
which supplied an urgent and growing public ne, 


which yielded him an ample fortune,” why not tel! \ 
that this business was books? 
Upon several topics, however, the Earl of Oxiord a4 


Asquith sheds enlightenment. He follows the start|::). 
reer of Lord Randolph Churchill with sympathy an 
est, and undoubtedly supplies the explanation of that stir. 
man’s fall. When he resigned the Chancellorship 0; +h. 
Exchequer in 1886 he thought that Lord Salisbur, 

not do without him. As he said to the author {i+ \..), 
later, “I should have beaten Lord Salisbury, as / |... 
dently expected to do, but for their being able to {.!! }.; 
on Goschen.” The noble Earl rejects emphatic.'! 
classic explanation of Gladstone’s retirement in 
“Gladstone was made to resign by his colleagues. and 
Morley was the mouthpiece of this ultimatum.” |» ¢y. 
pressing his dissent from this writer he might have 
tified him (presumably Mr. A. G. Gardiner), bur }\s 
assurance that “Mr. Gladstone’s resignation was ent ::!y 
his own act,” is well supported. Valuable light i: 

on the Ulster situation in 1913-14, when Sir Edward Cor. 
son was organizing armed insurrection and Britis!) «: 
officers were refusing to lead their men against him. \\: 
may accept the explanation that the government of w)ich 
Mr. Asquith was the head refused to prosecute Sir Fuward 


Dillon and Devlin, on the ground that “such a step could 
do no good and that it would inevitably secure for the 
victims an invaluable and much coveted place in the annals 
of Irish martyrology.” But what in God’s name wil! the 
noble Earl say of the military executions of Sir Roger 
Casement, Padraic Pearse, James Connolly, and other lex: 
ers of the rising of 1916, and what of the murder of 
Sheehy Skeffington? But these matters doubtless belong 
to the Great War, from speaking of which the noble 
author considers himself in his review of fifty years of 
Parliament happily exempt. 

The handling of the Ulster-army crisis seems chara 
teristic of the mixed statesmanship which the Liberal prac- 
titioners of those days displayed. Against the settlement of 
South Africa and the deflation of the House of Loris 
of his part in which the Earl of Oxford speaks modest], 
there must be set the bungling of the Irish question an! 
the confusion of foreign policy, from the results of whic 
the War opened a temporary and costly release. © 
understanding for which no one was to blame’—th's « 
cusing phrase recurs constantly to mind as one reads eves 
the meagre outline of events which the author gives us- 
as it does in reading the more extensive account o! 
hell-paving colleague, Viscount Grey. One feels that )s 
book, properly expanded, might come to be a standard 
textbook on the art of muddling through. 

Yet, after all, we should not wish to have the cha™ 
of these recollections sacrificed to a utilitarian end. !* 
is a charm of atmosphere. The Earl of Oxford and As 
quith, though he may have felt that he had fallen on @ 
iron age in politics, nevertheless was in contact with ‘ 
elder statesmen who preserved the tradition of the happ 
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time when the House of Commons was the best club in 
Europe. Young Mr. Asquith entering its delightful pre- 
cincts along with young Mr. Curzon, young Mr. Haldane, 
young Sir Edward Grey, was always the gentleman and 
the scholar in politics. He speaks of his effort to bring 
back the habit of Latin quotation in the House of Com- 
mons. He mentions his practice of giving a dinner every 
year at the Blue Posts in Cork Street to which came reg- 
ularly Rosebery, Morley, Meredith, Balfour and some- 
times Lowell, Chamberlain, Burne-Jones and Curzon. 
Over against these interparty amenities he gives a picture 
of Gladstone building his last cabinet, in an inner room 
at Lord Rendel’s house, flanked by Harcourt and Morley, 
while the candidates for office speculated on the “last man 
in.” In other words Fifty Years of British Parliament 
preserves for us the fascination that belongs to that institu- 
tion, not so much as a serious instrument of government, 
as an element in civilization and a field of sportsmanship. 
Rosert Morss Lovetr. 


The Ordeal of History 


The Human Adventure, being The Conquest of Civili- 
zation, by James H. Breasted, 717 pages; and The Ordeal 
of Civilization, by James Harvey Robinson, 769 pages. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Boxed, $10; separately, 
$5 each. 


HESE two histories are school books, originally pub- 

lished by Ginn and Company for textbook use and 
now re-issued, with slight modifications, in bindings more 
appropriate to the library table and jackets more appro- 
priate to sale across the counter. In the earlier form one 
was called Ancient Times, and the other Medieval and 
Modern Times; together they “cover” the whole of his- 
tory. This reincarnation is nothing against them, of 
course. As Theodore Roosevelt remarked in a passage 
which Mr. Breasted quotes from his review of Ancient 
Times, “the very best book for intelligent and well grown 
boys is usually an uncommonly good book for grown-up 
men and women.” Very true. But if we assume that 
the Bible is the very best book for even the most intel- 
ligent of well grown boys, it does not therefore follow 
that adults will find it serviceable as a joke-book or a cook- 
book. The question which annoyed us in our youth still 
remains to plague us now: good for what? 

History books may be good for many things. One 
service is that of encyclopedia or syllabus. Short of a 
dictionary, no book is handier to have around than a thor- 
oughly dry history crammed with names and dates and 
places. Whenever we want to spell Peloponnesian, or cite 
the date of the treaty of Westphalia, it is ready and wait- 
ing. Perhaps this is not the use for which the present 
volumes were intended; but it is a legitimate use, and one 
to which they Gan be put with perfect confidence in the 
accuracy of all their data. Historians may quarrel with 
some interpretation here and there. Doubtless some of the 
language in which Mr. Robinson describes the onset of 
the recent War is offensive to Professor Barnes. But such 
things are not data in the present sense. Both of these 
books are crammed full of what we ordinarily call facts. 
Both are by historians of high repute. Both have been 
edited with the greatest care. 

Much of the data which have gone into the Conquest 
(Ancient Times) is peculiarly intriguing. Its author, as 
everyone knows, is an Egyptologist of great renown. As 
the leader of various expeditions and the head of various 
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institutes he has taken a very prominent part indeed in the 
conquest of ancient history. He is an international au- 
thority on various ancient tongues and writings and on the 
facts of history which have been recovered in recent years 
by the translation of hitherto unknown languages, and he 
has let his light shine upon these pages. ‘The result is 
calculated to dazzle any imagination that is not positively 
blind. In the Near East there lie vast undiscovered hoards 
and treasures of the past, buried cities to which no one has 
yet set a spade, whole literatures of which no one has yet 
read a word. The problem of the historian is to discover 
and decipher what is obviously there. No Klondike was 
ever more alluring. Mr. Howard Carter opens the for- 
gotten grave of Tutenkhamon, and Mr. Breasted, entering 
the place only a few days after the strike, immediately spots 
an inscription of the dead king’s name in a form which 
definitely dates it before a certain well known historical 
event—the overthrow of Tutenkhamon’s rule. A German 
expedition in Asia Minor turns up a great quantity of court 
records of the Hittite kings; an Austrian puzzles out the 
meaning of the Hittite cuneiform (no one has yet read 
Hittite hieroglyphic) ; and among “the world’s oldest writ- 
ten treaties” we find a letter from Tutenkhamon’s bride 
imploring Hittite help after her husband’s death. An ex- 
cavation in a little village on the Nile turns up a paper- 
and-ink letter, in Greek, written by an Egyptian boy of 
the town to his parents; he is serving in the Roman imperial 
army on the German frontier in Gaul; he tells them his 
“name and number,” encloses his likeness in his new uni- 
form, and sends messages to his village chums. This may 
or may not be history. But it is better than Sherlock 
Holmes at his own game. Mr. Breasted’s book is full of 
it—full of fascinating tales of Rosetta Stones, and Behistun 
monuments, and the sleuthing out of ancient languages 
and peoples. It is the kind of book that keeps one up all 
night, and makes one dream all day of marvelous discoveries 
and the wizardry of secret ciphers that are unknown 
tongues. 

But though detective stories may enthrall adults no 
less than school boys, they do not on that account produce 
that intellectual sophistication which, as Mr. Robinson in- 
sists, is the chief advantage to be gained from the study of 
history. Like the great Sherlock, Mr. Breasted is a senti- 
mentalist. His blood is stirred by each new-found clue. 
A monument or sculptured vase makes his nerves tingle. 
His attachment to Mother Egypt is almost Freudian. 
There has never been anyone like her. The Cretans also, 
and the Babylonians, were too cute for words; it was just 
too cunning of them to make all those lovely lions and 
things. Well, no doubt it was. But were they great peo- 
ples because they built such pyramids, or did they have to 
become a great people in order to create these things? If 
so, how did they become great, and what constitutes great- 
ness? Suppose it is true that “civilization,” in the special 
sense of vase-and-Parthenon-producing power, originated on 
the Nile, how and why did it originate, and why and how 
did it so completely pass away as to make all this sleuthing 
necessary? Mr. Breasted points to the (utterly lost) 
“proclamations” of Thales as “the greatest achievement of 
the human intellect.” This is like saying that Tutenk- 
hamon was the greatest tailor in history because for several 
seasons recently he set the “King Tut” styles. It is the 
sort of thing that makes most school boys think that all 
historians are fools. In one passage dealing with the later 
Roman empire Mr. Breasted mentions the reduction of the 
Italian proletariat to the point “where the peasant on the 
Nile had been for thousands of years.” So this, then, is 
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the essence of civilization and the conquest of the great 
Egyptians—peasantry for thousands of years! Is civiliza- 
tion, then, the discovery of the institution of peasantry? Is 
that the great fundamental, causal fact which underlies 
the art and literature? It would be interesting to know, 
more important even than the installation of art treasures 
in museums. 

Modern civilization presents a more specific problem 
for the puzzlement of those who would be sophisticated 
by the study of history, the problem of science and industry. 
Scientific research, says Mr. Robinson, “was to change the 
world more than all the battles that were ever fought.” 
Mechanical invention, too, “has proved more revolutionary 
than the more familiar history of kings, parliaments, wars, 
treaties and constitutions.” In short, here we have the 
source of all that distinguishes our modern civilization. 
Where did it come from, and how? Well, according to 
Mr. Robinson “we owe but little to the Grecks and the 
Romans” whose scientific devices were no more than “in- 
genious playthings.” Pace Thales and the whole of ancient 
history as described by Mr. Breasted. Where, then? Ap- 
parently Arabic numerals and rudimentary mathematics 
were important; Chinese printing was important; lenses 
and gunpowder were important. But the origins and the 
effects of all these things are shrouded in mystery—a mys- 
tery which seems not to disturb historians. Piecing one 
thing and another together we can make out that the pres- 
ence of Mohammedans in Europe at a time when Bagdad 
was “the richest and most splendid city in the world” had 
something to do with it; the influence of Constantinople 
through those centuries when it “enjoyed the distinction 
of being the largest and most wealthy city of Europe” had 
something to do with it; the Mogul empire, which reached 
from Russia to China, with its court at Delhi where various 
Europeans visited and very probably received “some of the 
Chinese inventions, especially paper, printing, the use of the 
compass and gunpowder,” had something to do with it. 
But history takes no note of such outlanders: a page or 
two, a footnote here and there, a chance remark that such 
was the source of our civilization, that is all. In short, 
we write the history of Europe precisely as we write the 
history of Thimbletown—by enumerating all the people 
who have ever lived there and remarking in a footnote 
that the power and light come from a distant source. Like 
civilization. 

To the doings of our own scientists whose researches 
were so potent, and to the analysis of all the supposed 
effects of such research, Mr, Robinson devotes a total of 
perhaps a dozen scattered pages; to invention and indus- 
trial revolution, perhaps a dozen more. Other subjects 
are so alluring! Industrial revolution leads us directly 
into socialism, and socialism to the revolutions of 48, and 
’48 to the recovery of Austria. ‘Thus we run on, through 
at least seven hundred of the seven hundred and fifty 
pages of the text, attending as of old to the more familiar 
history of kings, parliaments, wars, treaties and constitu- 
tions. 

Such things have their uses. It is necessary to know 
about them, and history textbooks tell us about them, none 
better than those of Robinson and Breasted. But what of 
civilization, and the “importance of being historically 
minded”? Mr. Robinson is a leader of the new and sci- 
entific school of history, a veteran protestant against the 
banalities of names and dates. The fame of Mind In the 
Making is over all the land. If he can’t tell us what 


civilization is and where it came from, who can? 


C. E. Ayres. 
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Culture Charting 


The Relation of Nature to Man in Aboriginal America, 
by Clark Wissler. New York: Oxford University Press. 
248 pages. $3.50. 


OCTOR WISSLER’S title is something of a mis. 
nomer, for his book only incidentally attempt. 
correlate native cultures with the New World enyir.: 
ment. In fact, only the last ten pages are devoted to hun in 
geography, which accordingly receives summary treatn 
This is regrettable, for the subject is of perennial inte: 
and, moreover, there are few topics on which the lay » 
needs so much corrective information. What the author 
emphasizes is in part true enough, to wit, that man dep: 
on the flora and fauna of his habitat, and that speci:! 
tion of culture signifies adaptation to these determ 
conditions. However, it is hardly possible to stop at 
point without encouraging misconceptions. For ex 
we read: “Pueblo culture is, therefore, an affair o: 
semi-desert area and confined to it.” But Pueblo « 
is rooted in tillage of the soil and its character wow! 
completely changed if maize with all its correlates, :: 
ing rain ceremonials, were taken out. Yet nothing i: 
certain than that this plant-was introduced from the 
so that the ecological factors stressed by Doctor \\ 
operate only in so far as they permitted its introd 
and fostered a special horticultural technique. Mo: 
it is a notorious fact that all kinds of tribes, such 
Navajo, occupy the same habitat, yet have achieved a 
cally distinct form of adaptation. A finer analysis, in 
ing in its scope historical as well as geographical det 
nants, thus seems indispensable. 

A similar comment is suggested by Doctor W 
discussion of the plains Indians. He conceives thei: 
ture as an adjustment to the bison, and argues that 
most typical tribes,” “the richest cultures,” were 
where pasturage and favorable climate produced the | 
est bison herds. Jf we define plains culture and “r 
in terms of utilization of the buffalo, then the stat 
is indeed not only true, but a truism. But if we p: 
in purely empirical fashion, it is not clear why the | 
horticultural Mandan, Omaha and Pawnee are to be : 
oned less typical than their non-sedentary neighbors ; 
is evidently the cultivators and not the roaming b 
hunters that attained a richer mode of life. And ; 
if we inquire whence came the impetus to such highei 
opments, we must look beyond the geographical en 
ment and take into account certain historical rélation 

However, the anthropo-geographical close is mere! 
frosting on the cake. What really interests Prot: 
Wissler is the search for a universal law of diffus: 
one that shall hold equally for bodily and cultural 
nomena. The reviewer cannot help feeling that 
attempt to synthetize biological and ethnological | 
nomena from the same angle is an unfortunate 
Without entering . detail into the technicalities 0! 
chapter on Somatic Traits, it suffices to note that 
heredity inevitably obtrudes itself in Doctor Wissler’s 
cussion, while in the remainder of the book it can b 
nored. Incidentally, several points in this section strike ' 
reader as strange. Why are the Rehoboth breeds ma 
figure as “African Negro-white hybrids”? The Hottent:'s 
are indeed according to most authorities Negroid, but t\'' 
yellow skins make them stand apart from the typical \ 
and eminent writers have suggested a partly Mongo! 
ancestry for them. Another statement would lead 01 


ro 


to 


— 
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suppose that practically all physical anthropologists treat 
round-headedness as a trait that has arisen only once in 
the history of mankind. Undoubtedly there are advocates 
of this view; but an apparently increasing school insists on 
distinguishing, even in Europe alone, at least two separate 
brachycephalic stocks—the Dinaric (Adriatic) and the 
Alpine; not to mention the several local types reported 
from Russia and Poland. 

To limit comment to the law of diffusion as Doctor 
Wissler holds it to operate in culture, we may summarize 
it as follows. All traits tend to spread in all directions. 
They appear first in a definite centre from which they are 
diffused in simple form; subsequently elaborations occur in 
the same spot and are diffused in turn. Distribution, in 
other words, when plotted on a map, assumes “the con- 
centric zoned form” and we can safely infer a relative 
chronology from the observed space relations. In illustrat- 
ing this principle the author ransacks every department of 
culture, from the conical-roofed lodge of the plains to the 
mother-in-law tabu and the Sun Dance. His devotion to 
it borders on the mystical and sometimes makes him stretch 
a point in the interpretation of the evidence. For example, 
if the Peyote cult originated along the Rio Grande but 
died out there, is it not arbitrary to take the Kiowa of 
Oklahoma as the centre of distribution on the plea that 
they disseminated the dispensation in its modern form? 

The author, however, demonstrates in completely con- 
vincing manner that cultural phenomena are not distributed 
at random over the surface of the globe but spread in a 
manner that admits of exact cartographic representation. 
Further, this can be done not only for such tangible arti- 
facts as stone collars but quite as well for the more elusive 
elements of aboriginal ceremonial. Indeed, as Dr. Ruth 
Fulton Benedict has shown, even the subtleties of the vision- 
quest are amenable to the same sort of treatment. By ex- 
emplifying this far from obvious idea through a profusion 
of concrete examples Doctor Wissler has rendered an im- 
portant service of popularization. Ropert H. Lowie. 


Tropic Death 


Tropic Death, by Eric Walrond. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. $2.50. 


HE ten stories gathered in Tropic Death have three 

separate sources of distinction which differentiate 
them from contemporary fiction. They are almost the vir- 
gin working of a rich new field, the black West Indies, 
where a seething mass of conglomerate races and colors 
provide the mobile labor force needed to exploit the tropics. 
The gangs that cultivate the sugar plantations of Bar- 
badoes and Cuba, the banana fields of Jamaica and Costa 
Rica, that dug the Panama Canal, are of every shade of 
black, brown, yellow, of Portuguese, Spanish, French, Eng- 
lish, American Indian and East Indian descent—but pre- 
vailingly African. Nearly forty years ago Lafcadio Hearn 
caught up in his Two Years in the West Indies some of 
the color of all this, especially among the French Islands 
(which Walrond doesn’t touch) and colored gracefully, 
sympathetically, their abundant folklore. But Hearn for 
all his quick imagination saw from the outside as a visitor 
and a white man. 

Walrond handles this material from the inside, as a 
Negro with, one suspects, a direct experience of the labor 
gangs. This is the second important distinction. His dra- 
matic presentation of character in dialogue, in a vernacu- 
lar so literal as not always to be readily intelligible, is 
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masterly, convincing. The African temperament, modes 
of thought, have never been more exactly interpreted in 
language. He has no propaganda, raises no race question, 
nor is there in the writer’s mind a mutinous background 
of controversy or resentment. He writes of this colored 
world as if practically it was the only world—as he should 
and as no other Negro so far as I remember has written. 

The third distinction is a personal triumph. Walrond 
is an artist working not imitatively in subservience to the 
accepted literary traditions of an alien race, but in his own 
manner suited to his own material—as an equal. Con 
sequently the reader accepts his accomplishment, not with 
condescension because of his racial origin, but for itself 
as a challenge and a performance, in its own fresh field. 
That is not to say that Walrond has escaped his English 
schooling wholly untouched. He uses a few conventional 
terms such as the inappropriate term “peasants” or “peons”’ 
for the black laborers of the West Indies, and what is 
worse he slips occasionally into the accepted melodramatic 
interpretation of character familiar in the magazine story. 

But these lapses into the unreal are surprisingly few. 
Never when the action is important. 

Descriptively Walrond uses his flaming semi-tropical 
backgrounds, of metallic sea, gleaming sand, green jungle 
with a nervous, poignant intensity. These West Indies, 
that is, Barbadoes and the Isthmus where all but one of 
the stories are set-—and more indirectly Jamaica and Brit- 
ish Guiana—palpitate under his touch with light, heat, 
color. His sense of color in words is remarkable, also 
the audacity of verbal manipulation. It is all intensely 
nervous, impressionistic, syncopated, even disorderly. 

For concise irony not even de Maupassant surpassed the 
conclusion of Subjection, which narrates the brutal killing 
of Ballet by a U. S. Marine—“In the Canal Record, the 
Q. M. at Toro Point took occasion to extol the virtues of 
the Department which kept the number of casualties in 
the recent native labor uprising down to one,” or the deft 
end of The Palm Porch after the night's killing—‘Miss 
Buckner, while Zuline sewed a button on her suéde shoes, 
was endeavoring to determine whether she'd have choco- 
late souffié or maidenhair custard for luncheon that after- 
noon.” 

Superstition, the folklore of the West Indian black, is 
used knowingly, accurately as the psychological background 
of a life where zombi and “fire hags” and obeah are as 
natural as chapels and crosses. Only in one instance has 
the author mixed his stories, The Vampire Bat, in order 
to heighten the effect. For Walrond the picture is the 
thing always, as it should be. Let the reader supply what 
meaning he will. He creates pictures and characters, easily, 
prodigally, as from a rich fund of experience. He is care- 
less of composition, as the younger writers of the day often 
are, disdaining unity and coherence in their effort to seize 
a deep reality. Yet, composition—selection and the unify- 
ing process of the mind—is the condition of all art. With 
Walrond it may be the influence of sophisticated fashion 
which makes him shovel out his raw-flesh facts so prod- 
igally and without regard for order. Or it may be due 
to the rich inexpertness of youth to be mastered with 
growth in his craft. For there is no discernible reason 
why the creator of Tropic Death should not go much far- 
ther in this field which he has quite to himself, the sense 
of which is all in his blood, its color and its human com- 
plexity. At last we may have a real picture of that Span- 
ish Main from one of its own people, not the picture book 
romanticized version that Westward Ho and its many 
feebler successors have given. Rogert Herrick. 
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A Curious Marriage 


Words for the Chisel, by Genevieve Taggard. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 87 pages. $2. 


N Genevieve Taggard’s poetry there is a curious mar- 
riage of alien elements—luxuriant, tropical color in the 
music and the idiom, with theme from some colder, harder 
climate for the soul than the valleys of Hawaii where the 
poet spent her girlhood. And again, reversal of this union, 
she carves a pagan theme in delicate and stony coral. 
This is the third volume of her verse, following For 
Eager Lovers and From an Hawaiian Hill-top. The girl 
who was a poet has become a woman. The woman is 
human and alone. Her beauty is without prettiness and 
to many there will be ugliness in this voice that speaks in 
the full cadence, not the broken measures of the old tabus. 
Like Hardy’s, her lyrics are often contemplations of the 
mutable but repeated patterns of the quarrel between man 
and woman, and their eternal need for one another. To 
me, there is much in them that is obscure. The precise 
human drama breaks on me in no image. They confuse 
the eye, but their tormented music never fails to move me. 
Some are clear as noonday, and break the silences of wo- 
manly poets like thunder in a dead world. 


Ethereal energy, airy lust, 
Intangible madness—these have made 
A bee-like cloud about her head. 


The coward, the coward is running home, 
To hide herself in a bed of dust— 
To huddle into an ugly bed. 


Underground they can never come. 


She broke and ate their honeycomb. 
Over her belly the bees will hum. 


The long narrative Poppy Juice that opens the volume, 
and the Eruption in Utopia that closes it set her with 
the makers of major poetry. Both draw upon the sounds 
and colors of her girlhood, both are ambitiously and truly 
imagined. ‘The one relates the story of a Kanaka woman 
wearing her life out with nostalgia for an inland valley, 
waiting by the sea for husband, and for son, cheated, lost 


in poppy juice, 


So with the years she sat and saw his ghost 

Rise in the phantom vapors of the air; 

The passive little Buddha on the post 

Changed countenance to see the spectre there... 
Deep in the drowsy perfume of her hair 

Beside the spectre presence of her son 

She found the valley of oblivion. 


But not the other valley. No one comes 
Near its serene reality. The tall 

Bow of the water bends itself and drums 

On the bare rocks. No voice will ever call 
Or ever answer from the valley wall. 
Untouched by dream it hangs in emptiness, 
And the pure stream pours on and is no less. 


So closes, with quiet finality, a stormy dramatic poem. 
Eruption in Utopia is, for me, the climax of the book. 
The picture that it makes is unforgettable, and its final 
lines sing with an unearthly beauty. 

Ernestine Evans. 
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A Wise Man of the East 


The Face of Silence, by Dhan Gopal Mukerji. \ ew 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 255 pages. $3. 


O the practical Western reader this book is the : 
satisfying of Mr. Mukerji’s expositions of orie: 
ideals since it takes the concrete form of biography 
of the nineteenth century Indian saint, Rama Krishna, 
in the recital of incidents in his career and conversations 
with disciples conveys his philosophy of life. This appeors 
as a more nearly recognizable type of mysticism than : 
of wise men from the East previously encountered 
though this may be due to the author’s familiarity \ 1) 
occidental life and thought, and to his skill as interpre: 
That the true presentation of an ideal is his chief care 5 
manifest throughout the book. To it he sacrifices the 
somewhat ornate style of his previous writing and prod 
a narrative almost entirely bare of rhetorical ornament— 
as it were forgetful, in its moral earnestness, of 2st 
concern, and the self-effacing sincerity of his mann 
very winning as he presents the figure of Rama Kris! 
We are familiar in western mysticism with the ide: 
God-experience as the purpose of life and with the mystics 
nostalgia for the vision once known. A nation of my) 
is represented by this gentle and wholesome saint w!) 
veals a tolerance of other “ways of salvation”—an a; 
ciation of other than mystical values—unsurpasse:! 
saintly tradition. We are used to the comparison of ea: 
and western ideals as the way of Mary and the wa 
Martha, the counterpoise of faith and works, the deat 
dispute as to precedence of character or conduct. ctv 
minism and idealism have been very nearly synony: 
with occidental and oriental points of view. A smal! 
rather deprecating number of western idealists have b 
politely but with due reserve toward the East, bur ¢! 
is no general apprehension—until Mr. Mukerji 
duces his master—of any western gesture in 01 
thought. This gospel of Rama Krishna makes rappr 
ment seem possible, since it is not only a restatement 0! 
philosophical position in terms comprehensible to westc: 
sympathies, but an exemplary appeal to a tolerance w 
fess loudly and practice little. Besides the sympathy 
efforts toward mutual understanding cannot fail to 
we feel a new appreciation of what is quite incidental! 
finest writing Mr. Mukerji has done. 
D. B. Woots: 
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Contributors 


Guy Greer is the author of The Ruhr-Lorraine Indust 
Problem (Institute of Economics Series) and a to: 
member of the staff of the Institute of Economics | 
Washington. 

MaArTHA GRUENING has made a study of modern schoo's 
both in this country and in Europe. She is at presen! 
living in Paris. 

Louis UNTERMEYER, poet, critic and editor of poetry, ha: 
just published Collected Parodies. 

Rosert H. Lowte is the author of Myths and Tradit 
of the Crow Indians, Primitive Society, and Primit 
Religion. : 

Rosert Herrick, formerly professor of English at the | 
versity of Chicago, is the author of Together, Wa: 
and Chimes. 

Ernestine Evans has been on the editorial staff of the 
Christian Science Monitor and the New York Tribune. 
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“WHY INFECTIONS? | 


In Teeth, Tonsils, and Other Organs 
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by NICHOLAS KOPELOFF 





Understand your daily battle 
against germs—and know when to 
operate. 
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Readers of The New Republic will re- 
member Dr. Kopeloff’s articles on 


ny 
‘ 


science and disease which have appeared r 
here. % 
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—_————_—— $2.00 at all bookstores | AY 


5 ALFRED A. KNOPF 
* 730 Fifth Avenue New York | 
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4 In Canada from The Macmillan Company of Canada, 
Ltd., St. Martin's 


House, Toronto. 











THE TIME OF MAN \ 


has just been chosen as 


THE OUTSTANDING 
CURRENT NOVEL 


by the Selecting Committee of The 
Book-of-the-Month Club in 
its October choice 


THE TIME 


: 
| 
| 
OF MAN. | 


Rosert Morss Lovett in The New Re- 
public says: “It is life, not fiction, or 
rather it is the higher fiction which is the 
meaning of life.” Henry Sewer. CANBY 
calls it “one of the most beautifully writ- 
ten, honest, poignant stories in recent 
literature,” while SHerwoop ANDERSON is 
“humble before it.” $2.50. 
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Dictionary of Modern English Usage. By 


H. W. Fowler, joint author of the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary. 

Most extremely useful things are uninteresting. Not 
so this book on English Usage. Like its author, it 
has a sense of humor; its little paragraphs sparkle 
like the sunlight on the sea. Its pages compose a 
collection of familiar essays, discriminating and often 
provocative, on the genius of the English language. 
Price $3.00. 


The United States and France. Some 


Opinions on International Gratitude, selected 
with a Foreword by James Brown Scott. 


In the light of recent interesting developments in 
the relations of America and France, the appearance 
of Dr. Scott’s book is particularly timely. What are 
and have been our true relations with the sister 
republic, and what, sanely and historically consid- 
ered, is our debt to France, and her debt to us? 
Dr. Scott, Secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, offers here an authoritative 
summary which should profoundly affect American 
public opinion. Price $2.75. 


Preaching in Theory and Practice. By 


the Rev. Samuel McComb, D.D. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, D.D. 

Stimulating lectures which encourage preaching as a 
fine art, an indispensable social function and a 
sacred entrustment of influence. A book of popular 
demand to answer the needs of the modern world. 
Price $2.00. 


The Psalter in Life, Worship and History. 


By Adam C. Welch. 

A popular book, giving in non-technical language a 
detailed study of the psalms and their relation to 
certain aspects of thought and life. Price $1.75. 


The Psalmists. By Hugo Gressmann, H. 


Wheeler Robinson, T. H. Robinson, G. R. 
Driver, A. M. Blackman. Edited with an 
Introduction by D. C. Simpson. 


Essays on their religious experience and teaching, 
their social background, and their place in the 
development of Hebrew Psalmody. A volume to 
reach the wide public of student and general reader 
whose interest in Old Testament subjects is steadily 
growing. Price $2.50. 


Human Nature and Education. By J. 8. 


W oodburne. 


No science is of greater importance to the teacher 
than that of psychology, and in the present volume 
old problems are re-examined in the light shed by 
the latest psychological knowledge. Price $4.25. 


Israel: Its Life and Culture, I-II. By J. 


Pedersen. 


A comprehensive survey of the social history and 
philosophy of Israel. Price $5.00. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM THE 
PUBLISHERS 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch New York City 
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H. G. WELLS’ MASTERPIECE 


In a New, Elaborately Illustrated Edition 


The New Pictorial 
Outline of History 


Walter Lippman said in Vanity Fair: 








“If you start at the first page and read slowly and sym- 
pathetically to the last, you will not only fill in vast gaps in 
your ignorance, but will also place whatever you do happen 
to know in some relation to the rest of human life.” 


The Nation said: 





“To read this book is in itself a liberal education.” 


NEW TEXT: Not simply the original “Outline” NEW ILLUSTRATIONS: More than 800 pictures, 


brought up to date, but a complete revision. The maps and color plates illustrate in a matchless ; 


rewriting of large sections and addition of much 
new material make it the one complete story of man. 


ner the evolution of all civilizations. The world hs 
been searched for materials to make the pictorial story 
complete. 


NEW PRINTING: The litho offset process used in NEW SIZE AND BINDING: The page siz: 


this edition makes the text easy to read and gives mits an admirable proportion between type and | 


extraordinary fidelity to the illustrations. 


tures; the book is easy to hold and read. 


This edition must be seen to be appreciated. At your bookdealer’s—2 vols. $15.00. 


New York Boston 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 











POSITION WANTED | 














128-130 East 58th Street 


Melen Arthur, Nov. 9 “Sidney 


THE ARTS OF THE THEATRE OF TODAY Woman with ideas, initiative, intelligence and perso: 


wide experience in psychological, educational, social! \ 





Our Contemporary Arts: Second Series and editorial work desires interesting position. Address: 
Tuesday mornings at eleven Box 446—The New Republic. 
At the Anderson-Milton School of the Theatre 2 ROOMS FOR RENT - 


Two pleasant rooms, together if desired, private 


Howard, Dec. 7 inson, 4 tr 4 

Stark Young, Nov. 16, Jan. 25 Christopher Morley, pee. 4 Robi Robinson, West : 24th S eet. Chickering 2 2271. 

Richard Boleslaysky, _ 23 Lee Simonson, Jan. 

Aline Bernstein, Nov. Adolph oe Jan. 18 
Joseph axruteh, Feb. 1, Feb. 


a EARN A TRIP TO EUROPE 





Pa Rey ney ony Organizing for Lowest Cost Tours 
Tickets on sale: National League of Girls’ Clubs, 472. w. 87 DAYS $295 60 DAYS $490 
4th St., Anderson-Milten School of the neatre, 58th y , 
St. Make checks payable to National League of Girls’ Clubs. STUDENT INTERNATIONALE, Baeteae pat 

















THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


Program Novy. 7-13 


At Cooper Union (8th St. and 
Astor Place), at 8 o’clock 


Admission Free 


Sunday, Nov. 7—Concert by the Amer- 
ican Orchestral Society, Chalmers 

Cliften, Conductor. 

Tuesday, Nov. 9—Dr. Floyd H. Allport: 
“Personality and Its Social Relation- 
ships. 

Friday, Nov. 12—Everett Dean Martin: 
“What is the Matter with Modern 
Ideas?” “The Loss of Intellectual 
Leadership in the Modern World.” 

AT MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL 

(Lexington Ave., and 22nd St. at 8 

o'clock) 
Single Admission, 25 cents 
Reduction for Course Tickets 

Monday, Nov. 8—Mark Van Doren 
“Literary Critics of Our Civilization.” ” 

Wednesday, Nov. 10—Dr. Irwin Edman: 
“Varieties of Metaphysical Experi- 
ence.’ 

Thursday Nov. 11—Dr. E. G. Spauld- 
ing: “Outlines of Philosophy.” 

Saterday, No. 13—G. Kingsley Noble, 
; h.D.: “Evolution: Facts and Theo- 
ries” 





MODJACOT SHPEEL Manhattan Beach Hotel, New Yor k 


Here is a modern fireproof hotel 


Yiddish Marionette Theatre seashore for less than in the crowd: 
95 Second Avenue Home-like comforts. Moderate-price © 
Telephone: Orchard 7162 taurant; maid, valet and telephone s:rvicr 
“ Winter rates: $12 per week for tw 37 
Every Evening, Sat. and Sun. Mat. minutes from Times Square, B. M. 1. Tele- 


THe DysBuk phone Esplanade 
A farce by Z. Maud 


THE MERCHANTS OF PEPPER 
An Operetta by Y. Cutler 


PuPPET DANCES 
By J. Tworkov 





Business 








NORMAN ANGELL Master the fundamentals of market ng, 
American Lecture Tour 1926-1927 eye he co hm yment psy‘ ole 
Subjects: saat nae. as ogy, ad yaccount 
The Crisis in Democracy and The etc. Practical elp for the usiness 1 a 
Miilusions of Current Political Thought. wae — to penaaan his vision and be 
usions of Current Po ous more ient. oumaystart these Flome 
| adh gy «4 “ae te Colored Study courses any day. Send for catalog. 


tng B. FEAKINS, Inc., ~— The Ainiversity of Chicago 


Times ide. ie York. . 
Send for Particulars. 133 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 
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NOW READY 


The Second Special 
New Republic Edition 


of 


‘The Story of Philosophy 


by Will Durant 


available only in combination with 
The New Republic for one year— 
a five dollar book and a five dollar 


magazine, both for only 


$7.50 


HE first New Republic Edition of the Durant book achieved such 

popularity that to avoid disappointing hundreds of our readers we 
have been obliged to ask Simon & Schuster for a second large print- 
ing under our seal. Orders should be mailed at once. If you are already 
a subscriber to the magazine, your new subscription will be entered as an 
extension of the old. 




















Order by Coupon ~ G... Save $2.50 
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421 West 21 * Street 
New York City 
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Microbe Hunters 
By Paul de Kruif 


“It is correct as to facts, absolutely.” 
L. HEKTOEN, Professor of Pathol- 
ogy in the Rush Medical School. &th 
printing. $3.50 


Which Way 


Parnassus? 
By Percy Marks 


“Tt is doubtful if any other book 
about the faults and foibles of aca- 
demic education has been quite so 
honest, judicial and willing to face 
facts.” N.Y. Times. $2.00 


Her Son's Wife 
By Dorothy Canfield 


“Not since ‘The Brimming Cup’ has 
Dorothy Canfield written a story of 
such gripping human interest.” Bos- 
ton Transcript. $2.00 


“It's Not Done” 
By William C. Bullitt 


“Whoever reads it puts his teeth into 
thick slices of life.” N. Y. World. 
“It is in all essentials an epic novel.” 
Boston Transcript. 

$2.00 





DIVORCE 


MARRIAGE in 





Keyserling’s 


‘or «=6THE BOOK 
— MARRIAGE 


AN ART 

4 yt A book full of explosive ideas 
INSTINCT on MARRIAGE and SEX RE- 
ORDER LATIONS in the MODERN 
ANALYSIS WORLD. Among the contribu- 


tors are C. G. Jung, Rabindranath 


many; editions appearing in 


[many copies sold in | 
England, France and Spain. 


TWENTY-FOUR 
world famous writers, 
under the inspiration of 
Count Keyserling, have 
combined to produce— 





NEW WORLD Keyserling’s 


THE 
MARRIAGE 
PROBLEM 





TRANSITION Tagore, Keyserling (with two 
articles), Havelock Ellis, Jacob 
THE ; 
MARRIAGE Wassermann, Beatrice M. Hinkle, 
OF THE 5.00 
FUTURE etc. $ 
MARRIAGE - 
IN THE 


THE TRAVEL DIARY of a PHILOSOPHER 
7th printing—2 vols. $10.00 

















Carl Sandburg’s 
SELECTED POEMS 


Compiled and with an Introduction by 
REBECCA WEST. $2.00 


Florence Guy Seabury’s 
THE DELICATESSEN 
HUSBAND 


One of the most amusing books of the 
season. Illustrated by Clarence Day, 
Jr. $2.50 


Robert Littell’s 
READ AMERICA FIRST 


“A clear-visioned commentary on con- 
temporary America.” N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $2.00 


Louis Untermeyer’s 


COLLECTED PARODIES 


“Sheer damnable cleverness without 
any parallel.” $2.75 


E. H. Young's 
WILLIAM 


A novel that “rings with the accents of 
human voices.” N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
$2.00 


Carl Van Doren’s 


THE NINTH WAVE 


“Refreshing to come upon a novel so 
crisply written and so well managed.” 
Saturday Review. $2.00 


Alexander Moray’s 
JANET THURSO 


Like Barrie’s “Margaret Ogilvie,” it is 
the complete portrait of a noble wo- 
man. $2.00 


Henry Bellamann’s 
PETENERA’S 
DAUGHTER 


“A story of peasant life here in the 
United States that can rank with the 
finest examples of the genre.” WN. Y. 
W orld. $2.00 


Stallings’ & Anderson's 
THREE AMERICAN 
PLAYS 


Includes the original (uncensored) and 
the only published text of “What Price 
Glory ?”. $2.50 


Lytton Strachey’s 
POPE 


“Carries the essence of the ‘most cor- 
rect poet’ of his day and a deal of 
the extraordinary fascination of Mr. 
Strachey as biographer.” N. Y. Paes 

1.00 


Hugh I’Anson Fausset’s 
SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE 


“Mr. Fausset’s biography is nothing 
short of magic.” N. Y. Times. $3.50 








Harcourt, Brace & Company 383 Madison en 


New York 























